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THE CREAM OF THE WORLD'S FINEST AND 


Most Beautiful Lilacs! 


These lovely. varieties of Lilacs can be grown any- of unusual size. The fact that they are grown on 
where the ordinary Lilacs grow. ‘They are hardy, their own roots insures their being true to type 



































easy to grow, and remarkably beautiful in their very hardy and prolific bloomers. It will pay you to 
many shades of color and heaviness. of bloom. send for our catalog and study their full descriptions. 
Florets may be single or double and their panicles 


OUR RED. WHITE and BLUE OUR SPECIALLY SELECTED 
oh VICTORY COLLECTION ANNUAL LILAG OFFER 
ON THEIR Congo Ane of the bes n our Te beautiful plants, all named 
ita Single and witl are abelled and in all colors, by list 
OWN roe es ove clude s: Chas. Joly, dark red; Chas. X, 
: a - ee a ee red; Condorcet, intense blu 
ROOTS Miss aetna " i v eile dss ’ Fra ius Berth: “1. iene ann, cream 
“onto eee ts and immense panicles White; Hippolyte Maringer, a blen 
atts aes Tee rs ing of pink and blue; Mme. Lemoine, 
Olivier de erres enogete l s pure white; Pres. Carnot, archid: 
u = Li — aang thing Pres. Grevy, delicate blue; Ruhm von 


Horstenstein, old rose; and Thun- 
giants berg, reddish pink. 
i eee eit 24 ft 3 to 4 ft. siz 
3 for $10.00 Regular value, $18 Resular valu 


a0 


All 10 for $10.00 All 10 for $15.09 


3 for $12.00 THE “WORLD'S FINEST” OFFER 


Selec ) of the best Lilacs grow) 
Make your own che ro ongo, Henri 
Martin, Katherine ‘ewes, Ma- 
rechal Lannes, Marleyensis, Miss 
Ellen Willmott, Mme. Antoine 
Buchner, Mme. F. Morel, Monge 
Montaigne, Olivier de Serres, Ruhm 
von Horstenstein. 
2-3 ft o-4 ft 

3 (1 of a kind) for $10.00 $12.00 
6 (1 of a kind) for $15.00 $20.00 
All 12 for $25.09 $35.00 


WRITE 
FOR OUR 
BEAUTIFUL 

SPRING 
CATALOG 
IT’S FREE! 


BRAND 


PEONY FARMS Inc. 
134 E. Division St. 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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with an entirely new illustrated sec- 
tion on the planning, planting, core 
and use of Victory Gardens—including 


DETAILED PLANS AND 
LAYOUTS! 


SPECIALLY prepared for wartime gardeners — the 
new enlarged edition ot THE GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA which includes full information on Victory 
Gardens. Shows how you can really help the U. S. A. 
to win and also keep within your food budget by 
raising your own vegetables. Tells what to grow 
and how to grow it; how to meet priority restric- 
tions and shortages; what tertilizers and spray ma- 
terials to use in wartime; how to use Victory Garden 
crops; utilizing surpluses; storing for winter; canning 
and other preserving methods. Illustrated with many 
halftones and line drawings, including detailed 
plans and layouts for Victory Gardens of 
various sizes. You can start your garden 
at once with the help of this book! 


PLUS all the regular “How-to-Do- 
It” Features of the Original Garden 
Encyclopedia. (Over 800,000 Sold) 

HE 


in handsome 

cloth binding. 
Deluxe artcraft 
binding only 

$1.00 more. 


NEARLY 1400 PAGES -750 PICTURES 
10,000 ARTICLES 
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tomato 
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1A 
only Garden Encyclopedia pre- + 
pared expressly for the amateur’s 4 
needs! Clear, explicit, usable. An aS 
swers any garden question quickly. Make ioe 
your new season's garden the envy of Flowers, Shrubs, Trees—Every Alas 
everyone with this completely up-to-date : S 4 
ar aggre he Gardening Subject Covered. 
enlarged edition of the biggest, most 
ac . ss = =? ae Vegetables Flowering Bulbs 
— how to grow it’ volume ever Ti tne varieties) (heen) Wen be Oat te pe ve, 
. < rers 2ce t ”" slant . . . 
published for garden lovers Recent ne ent it Flowerine hrubs Plant Vegetables in North and \ - 
‘ ing and ulti ow gS . 
features include Soil-less Gardening, new valing over 75 Ornamental Vines South Rows ; 
methods of oe pests, Wild Flower PR na A se P plant . - 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! Biennial Flowers Hedges Sie ds : 
ard 8 I ‘a Arrans a Perennial Flowers Lawns ’ RITTEN for All U. S. y ) 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of (More than 200 Preparing Sol at algae Reem Chi Von ‘= »y 
P , - P : annual flowers ock Gardens s, as Ss, ° . 
Reng a ae _ — = — . ith a ca } en pa mates and Methods—-by 
> y < : og , wi u infor- ve be Hf » = ” . 
p ee and caring for penal mation. per Wild Flowers American Experts! Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, 
gare en. / P iabetica arrangement ot sub- 15S Syseneiss a B.S.A., and a picked staff of American garden 
jects enables you to find just what you Easy to Grow Hot Beds and authorities. They show you how to avoid plant 
re c e ~k , : az , arreties °o rames 
want to know quickly and easily. 750 Hard to Grow Soil Preparation diseases; prevent and destroy pests; raise bigger 
authoritative photographs and diagrams mavarigtics Garden Planning and better flowers, fruits and vegetables; how to 
(more than one to every other page!) Half-Hardy Types ‘ Planting select the best kinds; how to plan your garden for 
aici _— : : runing 
Dozens of practical experts furnish all + peace A ace economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 
the directions the average home gardener ables Exhibits 
- = Starting Indoors Tools 
needs to grow every variety of plant Planting Dates Grafting, etc. 
. , ->re > fj j . & Transplanting COMPLETE PTTTTTT ITIL ttt 
successfully. Here for the first time in Fectitteing PRONOUNCING H 
a single book is EVERYTHING YOU Cultivation GUIDE 


NEED TO KNOW 
YOU WANT 
certain of 
ful in 


ABOUT 
TO GROW! 

making 
every way 


ANYTHING 
You 
your garden 
by getting 


can be 
success- 


the New 






This vast amount of intormation is all 
in one alphabetical arrangement with 
full cross-references. You can turn 


quickly and surely to just the informa- 








MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE 


& CO., INC., Publishers 


Dept. 914, 50 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 


- tion you need on: any gardening I wish t : , thout obligation or expense, one copy of the 
arae .ncyc > é z - g wish to examine, without ODUE or ise, i I f 
rapt a a - ery oe panies problem. Garden Encyclopedia, new Victory Garden edition, handsomely 
it at every step. It will save you work Copyright, 1943, by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examination 
and worry and hours of searching may return the book within one week and owe nothing. If I kee p 
, $1.00 as 8 t t and I will send $1.00 each 
through incomplete t cs! it I will send $1.00 as my first payment a 
& ny »00ks! month until the price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 
(Shipping weight, 5 Ibs.) 


SEND NO MONEY 
READ IT FREE 


Jus. mail the coupon. 


GARDENING MAP of 
GROWING SEASONS 


free 


THE GARDENING MAPS OF GROWING SEASONS ARE 
TO B 


E MINE FREE IN ANY CASE 


The New Victory Prepared from data supplied by U. S. (If full cash accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. 
Garden Edition of THE GARDEN EN- Dept. of Agriculture. 24 x 25 inches, in Same return privilege) 
CYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 6 colors. With four smaller maps, show- 
If not delighted, return it and owe noth- ing average number of planting days an a one eS 
ing. If you keep it, make a first payment between Spring and Fall frosts, average 5s (Please print plainly) 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of annual precipitation and first snowfall 
$1.00 a month until the low price of expectancies Includes reference tables er eer erry Pee Terre ere e 
only $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) on flower and vegetable seed, planting 
is paid. M. H. WISE & CO., Inc., dates, distances, hardiness, propagation : 
Dept. 914, 50 West 47th Street, New methods, fertilizers, insecticides, etc. | 5 ee eee 
York, N. Y. Yours FREE if you accept this offer. (C0 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding tor only $1 extra 
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Jor year-round shrubbery 
value read and use 


Shrubs and Trees 
for the Small Place 


Hardy Deciduous Material 
for the Home Grounds 


by P. J. Van Melle 


“A ‘candid camera’ view of more than 400 deciduous 
shrubs and small trees available and especially suited 
for planting on places of modest extent. 

A unique feature is a Score Chart, based on the 
author’s observations and long experience in nursery 
and landscape plantings. This Chart puts the spotlight 
on 363 shrubs and trees, and shows at a glance their 
decorative value and adaptability to soil and light 
variations. 

A notable contribution to a better knowledge of 
shrubs and trees, and a pleasant book to read, both 
for the subject matter and the manner in which it is 
presented.”—Henry E. Downer, Journal of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 298 pages, Index. $2.50 





Plan your victory garden 
from the unsurpassed pages of 


America’s 
Garden Book 


by Louise and 
James Bush Brown 


Invaluable for the expert, essential for the amateur. 
Its sections on vegetable gardening, soil, cultivation 
etc. are comprehensive, commonsense and easy to use. 
“An indispensable one-volume library of gardening 
knowledge.”—Phila. Ledger. 1222 pages, fully illus- 
trated, washable binding. $3.50 


at your bookstore 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 





The secret of 
PRIZE 
WINNING 
BLOOMS 




















POMO-GREEN 


kills flower insects and controls disease 


To grow strong, healthy flowers consistently, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists alike depend on 
POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control of mil- 
dew, black-spot, aphis and other leaf-destroying insects. 


This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide can be simply 
applied by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color 
is inconspicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the 


highest endorsement of the American Rose Society! 


Sold Only 
Through Your Locai 
Garden Store 





POMO-GREEN (with nico- 
tine) is now available in 1 
lb. cans and in 4% lb. cans. 





NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 








POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 
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Soil Should 
Be Analyzed 


(Statement from Massachusetts 
Agricultural College) 


“Plants, like animals, require food in 
order to live, grow and reproduce them- 
selves. Plant food consists of chemical 
compounds of ten elements, viz: carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, nitrogen, sulphur, calcium, iron, 
and magnesium. Plants receive the first 
three from the air and water. The sup- 
ply practically speaking, is unlimited. 
They receive the remainder from the soil. 


But, the supply of soil elements is not by 


any means unlimited, as the great bulk 
of the soil consists of useless material, 
and the amount of plant food elements 
in it are relatively small. 

“This is particularly true of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash. The supply 
of those elements in the soil is so smali 
that the repeated yearly removal of 
small portions in the crops which arc 
sold soon depletes the supply to a point 
below the requirements of maximum 
crop growth. When that point is reached 
it becomes necessary to replenish the 
supply. Replenishment can be accom- 
plished by adding the necessary chem- 
icals to the soil. That is what fertilizers 
are. Crude chemicals to be applied to 
the soil for the purpose of replenishing 
the supply of one or more of the plant 
foods in that soil. 

“It follows that the value of fertilizer 
is in proportion to the amount of plant 
food which it contains. It is evident 
also that in order to produce the desired 
results on any given piece of soil a 
fertilizer must carry the element of plant 
food which is not being furnished to the 
crop in adequate amounts by that soil. 

“If for example, a soil is failing to 
supply as much nitrogen as the crop 
needs it should be treated with a nitro- 
geous fertilizer. In such a case a phos- 
phoric or potassic fertilizer might be 
entirely useless. 

(The foregoing is an excerpt from 
Massachusetts College Extension Bulletin 
No. 74, by A. E. Beaumont.) 


Test Before 
You Plant 


It will be seen that knowledge of 
what is in the soil is the most im- 
portant first step in gardening—back- 
yard or commercial. Fortunately, soil 
testing has become very easy, even for 
the beginner, through the perfecting of 
simple, inexpensive, but highly prac- 
tical soil test kits which require no 
technical skill. Anyone who can read 
and recognize colors can test his own 
garden soil with these excellent kits. 
He can determine how much of each 
essential food element his garden needs, 
which sections of the garden are “sour” 
and which ‘“‘sweet.’’ The resultant sav- 
ing of fertilizer—either commercial 
combinations or individual applications 
of nitrogen, phosphorus or potash—will 
not only conserve scarce materials but 
eliminate the gamble in gardening due 
to lack of plant food elements in suffi- 
cient amounts as well. 

(Advertisement ) 








This year it’s vital to 






TEST YOUR SOIL 











SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 





Club Model, only 
“4.5 postpaid 


Use 


less 
fertilizer 


Get maximum 


production from your soil 


Gone are the days when a gardener could solve his soil problems by simply buying large 
quantities of an ‘‘all-purpose” fertilizer and applying it generously to his lawn and garden. 
This year, fertilizers are scarce and vital to the nation’s food supply. At the same time, the 
individual gardener wants to get the most possible out of his soil. . 


With a Sudbury Soil Test 
KIT YOU CAN LEARN: 


1. What ‘plants will grow best in your present 


soil. 

2. How to adjust present soil acidity which, if 
uncorrected, may mean wasteful failures from 
your gardening effort. 

3. How to use a minimum supply of fertilizer— 


with maximum results. 


$49.50 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 





PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


Makes 200 individual tests for nitrogen, phosphor- 
ous, potash and acidity. Contains helpful test tube 
rack, funnels and litmus paper. In durable case, 
complete with instructions. Widely used by estates, 
field test stations and professional growers. 


The Club Model Kit. The Sudbury Soil Test Kit, 
Club Model, is a beautiful piece of equipment— 
used by thousands of patriotic gardeners from 
coast to coast. Cased in handsome sturdy imita- 
tion leather. Makes 50 individual tests for acidity 
and for the three vital plant food (fertilizer) 
elements. Simple instructions show how to app/y 
the tests to improve your actual results. Helpful 
chart shows needs of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 
vegetables. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in and mail coupon 
below. Send no money unless you choose. We 
will gladly ship C.O.D. If, after examining your 
kit, you are not convinced that it will give you 
better results than you ever had before, just send 
it back and we will return the full purchase 
price. 


--MAIL THIS COUPON NOW.., 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 18 Dutton Rd., 
South Sudbury, Mass. 
Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, Club 
Model. I will pay postman $4.75 plus 
postage. If I do not like it in any way, 
I can return it for full refund, 
(] SAVE MONEY. Checkshere, 
$4.75 and we will ship peepaid. 
money back guarantee agiplies. 
(_] Check here for profé@$sional model. 


enclose 
Same 


Name 


BOTOEE. 660608660 20s Met eee ercecosnseness 
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TREES — TREES — TREES 


6 for $1.00—15 for $2.00 (not less than 3 
of a kind) —45 for $5.00 (not less than 
3 of a kind)—All shipments sent PREPAID. 


Flowering TREES—Nut 
TREES—Shade TREES 


2 to 3 feet tall. Well rooted. 
Your choice of varieties listed below. Plant- 


ing instructions furnished with shipment. 
ORDER NOW. Will ship when wanted. 
















































































SPECIAL—100 trees for $8.00 by ress or 
freight, NOT PREPAID (not less than 5 ‘of a kind). 


WHITE FL. DOGWOOD — SILVER MAPLE — Popular 








White fi. in spring. Beau- Shade tree in Mid-west. 
tiful autumn color. Rapid grower. 
RED BUD — covered with SUGAR MAPLE — makes 
rosy pink fi, in spring. beautiful lawn and _ shade 
CARAGANA — Siberian Pea es. 
tree. Pretty foliage. Yellow WEEPING WILLOW—grace- 
fl. in July. ful drooping habit. Hardy. 
RUSSIAN OLIVE — silvery | EU. MOUNTAIN. ee 
xray foliage. Yellow fi. to as oliage. Clusters of 
J ~~ » orange berries in autumn. 
July. A very beautiful specimen 
AFRICAN TAMARIX—feath- tree. 
ery green foliage. Pink fi. TULIP TREE-—tall growing. 
spring Very pretty foliage, rapid 
FL. CRAB HOPA—a new and makes a beautiful 
variety Red flowers, red shade tree. Yellow flowers 
fruit in autumn Showy in une 
and very hardy. RUSSIAN MULBERRY — 
HARDY PECAN—grown from bears black mulberries 
hardy northern nuts. wee ya gs he over a ong 
escie period. 3ears young and 
BLACK WALNUT eg large is very hardy. Finest tree 
meated strain, Fine for for bird food and nesting 
timber. places. Fine for erosion 
BUTTERNUT—large nuts of control also. 
Bch Duttery Saves THORNLESS LOCUST—very 
HICKORY NUT — produces hardy. A pretty tree, eager 
nuts of finest quality. like foliage and makes 
T- , fine ornamental tree. White 
meat he yen pe. See flowers in June. No thorns. 
EUROPEAN WHITE BIRCH OSAGE ORANGE—we have 
. fine foliage. Beautiful added this variety for the 
white bark. unusual large hedge- balls 
which they bear in great 
CHINESE ELM -— fastest profusion. We have been 
growing shade ree, shown conclusively by the 
Thrives in dry difficult of one of Ohio's 
places. st fish and game clubs 
» seed alls are 
raj idly. B lue Jays, Cardinals and 
ther winter birds This 
GINALLI MAPLE — dwarf tree is fine for windbreaks 
hardy. Beautiful foliage and ind erosion control Deep- 
autumn color. } rooted and very hardy. 


Plant Some ASPARAGUS 


With our large, husky, 
grow a few nice stalks 


two vear old roots, you can 
this year and cut a full crop 


early next spring. Fine Mary Washington variety. 
Rust proof, early and very productive. Crisp and 
delicious. Order now. We will include complete 


planting and cultural directions, 
12 plants... $.65 25 plants...$1.00 
100 for. ....$2.50 SO Tor... $1.60 

All prepaid—Order now 


GRAPE VINES—Husky Two Year Old 
Gain a year with our larger two year old vines, 


Grapes are very hardy, easy to grow and sure and 


prolific bearers. Order Now. 
CONCORD—well known ee eee red 
blue ‘honey rrape. 
sweetest whit st and GaTAWBA-—large dark 
CACO— lary , Sweet red. copper. Rate." 
FREDONIA -large sweet AGAWAM— very large 
black Early. Sweet and = rich. Red 
.30 each 3 vines for .75 6 vines for $1.35 
12 vines for $2.2 Your choice. repaid. 


Order Now. We will ship at once. 
BUTTERFLY BUSH 


field grown plants will bloom profusely 
this summer. Long colorful spikes like lilacs from 
July until frost. Very showy in garden and un 
excelled for cutting purposes. Butterfly Bush gives 
you more fine flowers than any other hardy plant 
Order now tor fine bloom this summer. All plants 
Ifipped prepaid 
CHARMING—bDeautiful long pink 
ab cut-flower Long lasting anc 
ective with blue delphinium 
DUBONNETT- wine red. 


Our large 


bloom and a 
especially ef- 


beautiful Very hardy and 


howv and outstanding color. 

HARTWEGII—a lovely lavender. Beautifuly formed 
spikes and very free flowering. 

fie de oop ae <leep rich purple. Pleasing 
fragrance and a lovely cut flower. 

Your choice .50 each 3 for 1.35 6 for $2.50 


BABY EVERGREENS 
We offer fine 4 yr. old transplanted, well rooted 
little trees, 9 to 12 inches tall. These trees will soon 
grow into fine specimens and you will enjoy watch- 
ing them grow. Order now. Shipped prepaid. 


ARBORVITAE AM.- 
green. 

DOUGLAS Fl 
COLORADO 
IRGINIA J 
SeLBeAD 
OL 
LA 


compact. Flat leaf. Dark 
nm. Very pretty. 

slender, bluish green. 

Pa dark green. 
oaboe. Christmas Tree type. 

E SPRUCE—variable blue shades. 
SPRUCE—compact and very beauti- 
E—light green 
E graceful, dark green. 
USTRIAN —, dark green. 
for $1.25 


or 
100 for $12. as | Prepaid. 


ORDE Direct from AD NOW 


All orders shipped prepaid 
Dianthus Old Spice, Daphne Somerset, 
Hemerocallis, fine shrubs, shade and fruit 
trees. Price list FREE. Write today! 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


noOz2< 
Veu 


il 
co 


_Z 


very pretty. 
Likes shade, 
Long needles. 
25 for $3.85 
Your choice. 


Spiro 
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Coming in May 


Louise Blake of South Carolina has collected the best Irises produced by 50 


American breeders. Next month, she tells the story of her “Iris Hall of 
Fame.” 

Few gardeners are aware that many wild fruits are suitable for garden 
planting. Dr. Norman C, Yarian’s article, “Wild Fruits for the Garden,” is 


especially 
Those 
“Try 
So popular 


timely 
who enjoy growing flowers from seed will find Lila McCombs’ article, 
These Unusual Flowers,” of particular interest. 


was William George 


how. 


an article by 


Bowles, 


published two years 


ago, that we have asked him to write another on growing “Hybrid Amaryllis— 


Seed to 
the 


From 
Plus 


Interest. 


second 
Horticultural Briefs, 


Flower.” 
installments 


of 
Dig for Victory, 
Ideals for outdoor living areas will be 


the features: 
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new 
and 


Plant for Permanence, 
4 Little Items 
featured. 
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Easiest To Grow— 
Glowing Blanket of Bloom 


Positively the greatest sensation of the garden world 
in years,”” says One eminent garden authority. ‘Largest 
and most brilliant of all dwarf Phlox,” says the Chair- 
man of All-America Selections. 


Imagine the favorite garden Thrift, Phlox subulata. 
Double its size until individual florets cover a half 
dollar, intensify its color to a bright red, watch it 
grow and spread twice as fast. That’s a picture of the 
New Phlox nivalis sylvestris. 

This Dixie triumph brings color, sheets of it, to 
the garden. Cover banks with it. Carpet trail or path 
edges. Brighten rockeries and wall gardens. Edge beds 
and borders. Use for a floral blanket in the cemetery 
lot. Cover the window box. 


Winter Hardy Without Protection 


Blankets of bloom last 4 to 6 weeks, and the moss- 
like plants grow about 6 inches high and 15 inches 
across in one season. In early spring, before trees 
begin to bud, the mats of foliage turn rich green 
almost overnight, throwing up innumerable flower 
stems, each opening about 6 blossoms. By last frost, 
the entire plant is a brilliant splash of color, with a 
mild and pleasing woodsy odor of wild azaleas. Each 
successive flower stem grows a bit taller, to conceal 
the fallen blossoms. It always appears fresh in bloom. 
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Greatest Flower Sensation In Years 


You have the Thrill of the Year with this most glorious and colorful of all dwarf flowers. 
Plant as soon as ground can be worked, or as first leaf buds appear on trees. | 

Phlox Sylvestris is such a responsive and early bloomer, right now is the time to order. 
Here in the Blue Ridge Mountains, we try to hold back their bloom for your setting-out ume, 
but please order now, giving a later shipping date if necessary. 


Fresh Plants. Ready to Bloom. Delivered Postpaid. Use Coupon Below. 
12 for $2.50, 50 for $8.50, $15 per 100. We issue no catalog. 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Cartersville -- Georgia 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Cartersville, Georgia 


$2.50 per doz., 
$8.50 per 50, $15 per 100 F. G. 4 


for which kindly send 


Gentlemen: I enclose $ 


We ses heavily rooted plants, postpaid. 


Finest of all dwarf Phlox, Nivalis Sylvestris. 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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Guaranteed True to Name and 
Sure-to-Bloom size. 

Direct to you from Grower at 
these low prices. 


CHIPPEWA 
A sensational new early-blooming Hardy 
Mum produced by the University of Minn. 
Entirely different from any other Hardy 
Chrysanthemum: Giant incurved flowers of 
mallow purple from late Aug. to Nov. 
Why buy those giant blooms from the 
Florist when you can grow them in your 
own garden. If you want the best be sure 
to plant CHIPPEWA. Plant very hardy. 

some 7 ey a 
$1.00 each 3 for $ 


12 TOP NOTCH HARDY °MUMS 
These twelve varieties are the best Hardy 
Modern 'Mums in cultivation. 

ALGONQUIN —Fine yellow Aug. to Oct. 25¢ 
BURGUNDY—Large wine red Sept. to Nov. 30c 
IPH—Ox-blood red Oct. & Nov. 

LIA MUM—Reddish purple Sept. & Oct. 30c 
LAVENDER LADY—Iinmense lavender Oct. & 


Nov. 35¢ 
MRS. PIERRE DUPONT—Peach pink Oct. & 
Nov. 40c 
PEACHBLOW— Orange and bronze Sept. & Oct. 40¢ 
afer kaoe Deep pink Sept. to Noy. 30c¢ 
SEPT. BRONZE—Bronze pompon Sept. & Oct. 40c¢ 
SEPT. CLOUD—White pompon Sept. & Oct. 40c 
SEPT. GOLD—Yellow pompon Sept. & Oct. 40¢ 
SILVER MOON Like giant daisy Sept. & Oct. 40c 
12 sure blooming plants, one of each for 
$3.75 Postpaid 


GENUINE PACIFIC GIANT 
DELPHINIUM 


Immense, long spikes of closely-set double 
blooms with individual flowers from 21/2 
to 3 inches across, in those marvelous 
Delphinium colors. Young thrifty sure to 
bloom Northern Grown plants. Plants 
will be sent with a ball — earth around 
the roots for easy plantin 


25¢ each, 3 for 6c, 5 for $1.00 


' All sure to 
5 August Mums , bloom in Aug. 
Barbara Cumming—yel- Seminole—white 
low ' 
Geronimo—bronze Sunny Boy—vellow 
Otsego—-pink pompon 
5 plants—1 of each $1.10-—3 of each $3.00 


Postpaid 

' All sure to 
5 Early Sept. ‘Mums bloom in. Sept. 
Dahlia Mum—purple Pygmy Gold—vyellow 

ose Glow —raspberry 
Muskogee—pink rose 
September Bronze—bronze 

5 plants—1 of each $1.25—3 of each $3.25 


Postpaid 


5 Late Sept. "Mums piseen “ta” Sept. 
Burgundy—red King Midas—yellow 
Goblin—bronze — Way—white 
Pohatcong—pir 
5 plants—1 of each $1. 20-3 of each $3.20 


Postpaid 


All 
5 October "Mums _bloom “in. Oct. 
Caliph—red Cydonia—bronze 
— Lady—laven- Mrs. Dupont—peach— 
det pink 
ipkony—coppery ros 
5 plants—1 3 ‘each $1.30—3 of each $3.50 


Postpaid 





Our Free Catalog shows 
54 Mums in Full Color. 
A valuable Guide. 


Write today—it's FREE. 


THE LEHMAN 
GARDENS 


Faribault, Minnesota 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Washington’s Famous Flowering 


Cherries 

To the Editor: 

HEN the copy of the January issue of 

FLOWER GROWER reached me_ recently 
I was delighted with its appearance and 
felt that a very worthwhile magazine had 
replaced “Garden Digest,” but when I 
looked at the advertisement on the back 
of the front cover I was a bit chagrined. 
Perhaps it was because I take colored mo- 
tion pictures to show to garden clubs and 
bring out in my talk that the Flowering 
Cherries around the tidal basin in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are single, and not pink as 
every post card depicts them. The petals 
of the ones shown in this picture are in 
reality pure white. There are a few single 
trees back of the green trees with a delicate 
pink tinge, and the double ones around 
the Speedway are deep pink, but not those 
around the basin. 

This was an oversight on the part of 
your advertiser, I’m sure, so I felt com- 
pelled to draw it to your attention.” I 
feel sure that other Washingtonians will 
have the same veaction that I had. We 
are very proud of our cherry blossoms, 
without wearing rose-colored glasses.—EVE 
CHAPLINE, (D. C.) 


Tulipa Fosteriana Varieties 


To the Editor: 


WAS much interested to read the note 

on Tulipa fosteriana on page 79 of the 
February issue of FLOWER GROWER. 

There seems, however, to be some con- 
fusion in the identification. The species 
illustrated and described is T. fosteriana, 
var. Madame Le Febre,—the smaller of the 
two more common Fosteriane. The variety 
Red Emperor is a larger flowered and 
earlier blossoming Tulip. I have had it 
in full bloom the end of March at Newton, 
Mass., and it has always gone past before 
Madame Le Febre makes her appearance. 
The flower often measures 7 inches in 
diameter, and in some of the more vigorous 
bulbs I have seen .t 8 inches. The petals are 
more darkly marked at the base, the yellow 
margin being narrower. 

If Mr. Slate will brook a_ suggestion 
proffered in all good faith, I refer him to 
“Notes on Species Tulips” by W. R. Dykes 
wherein he will find a delightful discus- 
sion of the Genus Tulipa.—JamMes W. 
SPRING, JR., (Mass. ) 


Saintpaulia Cuttings Root Well 
To the Editor: 


N your November, 1942, issue, there was 

an article, “Rooted African Violets 
Bloom in Ten Weeks,” by H. L. Lockhard 
of West Virginia. 

I, too, play around rooting African Vio- 
lets with varying success, and I think one 
very important detail was omitted in this 
article—namely, the time of year to make 
cuttings. My new “Garden Encyclopedia” 
says March is the time to start the leaves, 


and I think I agree, judging from my 
many different results. I have one now 
(January 9) that I put in sand Septem- 
ber 11 and the little plantlets are only 
about } inch tall, the old leaf still stand- 
ing straight and green. We have had so 
very little sun here in Ohio the past two 
months one could not expect them to grow. 
—MARGARET ScHuraG, (Ohio) 


Sprinkling Can Spout 
To the Editor: 


HAVE read FLower GROWER for many 

vears and have enjoyed reading the ex- 
periences of your readers. 

In return, I want to do my bit by de- 
scribing a little gadget to attach to the 
sprinkling can. All you have to do is 
remove the sprinkler head from the can, 
and insert the cork into the spout. 











I find it handy 


when sowing seed in 
drills, and planting small seedlings, be- 
cause the reduced stream does not wash 
out or bury the little fellows but gives 
them sufficient moisture to set firmly. A 
little practice makes perfection. It is also 
economical for distributing plant food and 
vitamins direct to plants, because it di- 
rects a fine stream just where you want it 
without unnecessary waste, and a_ half 
can of water goes a long way. 

It is made with a cork that snugly fits 
the spout of the can and a tube of glass 
with | ineh inside diameter which I cut 
off a fermenter tube. And it is not copy- 
righted or patented.—JOHN P. SEIBERLICH, 
(Wise. ) 


Color of Royal Red Buddleia 

To the Editor: 

' IKE Mrs. A. E. in your February 
~ FLOWER GROWER, I, too, found the Roy- 
al Red Buddleia a purplish color and not 
red like the pictures printed in the cata- 
logues. Mine was also from aé=e reliable 
concern.— (Mas.) NAT SMYTHE, (Calif.) 

(Continued on page 195) 
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For more 
nutritious 





fcTorV GARDEN FERTILIZER 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTION ONLY 


@ It’s vitally important that every American Victory Garden 
produce its absolute maximum of vegetables this year . . . from 
the standpoint of both quantity and quality. One of the most 
important factors in attaining this goal is correct feeding. 
Vegetables grown in soils supplied with ample plant food make 
better eating and prove to be better sources of vitamins and 
minerals for your diet. 
VIGORO VIC. 
TORY GARDEN 
FERTILIZER is a 
complete plant food. 
Use it to supply your 
vegetables with all 
of the elements they 
require from the soil 
for finest growth... 
big yields . . . top 
quality. You are in 
for a new apprecia- 
tion of vegetable 
goodness if you feed 
them this complete 


plant food. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 








Clean, odorless, easy and 

economical to use; comes 

in bags of 100, 50 and 

25 Ibs; cartons of 10 and 
5 Ibs. 





Presents the New 


ORANGE 
EVERGLOW 


As Popular as the Price— yy 


This is the firsts EVERBLOOMING CLIMBER to be intro- 
duced by the Brownell Research Growers, who say: 
oe the finest of everblooming climbers fea- 
turing progress, beauty, fragrance, and vigor 
in a dazzling COPPERY-ORANGE color.” 


ORANGE EVERGLOW is the Climbing Rose sensation of 
1943. It is truly everblooming in gorgeous clusters. In- 
clude ORANGE EVERGLOW in your Victory Garden 


for spiritual lift. Vigorous two year plants $2.00 each, 
12 for $24.00. 


TOTTY'S POPULAR TEN $7.9 


Here is a collection of ten outstanding Roses in 
five colors. Each of these selections has won dis- 
tinction in nearly all sections of the country. They 
are especially recommended for starting a Rose 
garden and you will find them fully described in 
the new catalog. 


CALEDONIA 


A most desirable white. Exceptionally long, pointed bud, 
long lasting. Continuous free bloomer. 


MADAME JULES BOUCHE 


One of the finest in the white section; 


GOLDEN DAWN 
Ovoid lemon yellow bud heavily splashed with crimson 
before opening. 


MRS. ERSKINE P. THOM 
Strong, healthy grower; 
lemon yellow flowers. 

MRS. CHARLES DELL 
Lovely shell pink buds, blooms of fine, 
with shadings of soft salmon. 

EDITH NELLIE PERKINS 
Vigorous, free flowering, long lasting; 
Orient-red shaded cerise-orange; 

ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 
Brilliant red, petals enormous; 
and healthy. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE 
Bright velvety scarlet of good form, 
show golden stamens; vigorous. 

HINRICH GAEDE 
Another of our previous introductions. Rich luminous ver- 
milion shaded golden yellow; very free continuous bloomer, 

MRS. SAM McGREDY 


Beautiful long-pointed buds, glistening  scarlet-copper- 
Orange, deep red shadings on outside of petals, 


very strong growef,. 


beautiful, dark bronzy green, rich 


globular form 


outside of petals 
inside salmon-pink. 


particularly free flowering 


opening fully to 


TOTTY'S OFFERS YOU THIS COLLECTION 
AT THE LOW COST OF $7.00 


Send for illustrated 
catalog, 25c, which 
will be deducted from 
your first order. MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 
Box 15 
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GET THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


Growers Say 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier— 


bigger, firmer heads— 


Cabbage 3 weeks earlier’ 


You, too, can get this tremendous 


market advantage by using 





TRANSBLANTONE 


CHANGE 
THIS TO 





One grower tripled his tomato crop 
with TRANSPLANTONE and started 
picking three weeks earlier. TRANS- 
PLANTONE keeps plants growing after 
they have been set in the soil, and 
eliminates the usual set back after 
planting. It also can give you an 
earlier crop on such other plants as 
strawberry, celery, and sweet potato. 
Just soak the root area with TRANS- 
PLANTONE solution to multiply roots, 
reduce wilt and thus make plants grow 
faster. 


3 oz. can $1.00—makes 300 gallons 
of solution 


1 Ib. can $4.00—makes 1600 gallons 
of solution 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


American Chemical Paint Company 
Horticultural Division F-49, Ambler, Pa. 


3 oz. can 


Please send me of TRANS- 
; Peewee Te 
— for which money is en- 
CLOSE 

BEINN op ca sek ois, tall Cea ee 
PORE aac eras ws ce Rede on cea wos 
COED 600 0.0s 8s sesame se State 
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APRIL 
J 
have 


EPORTS 
R eome to me that 
there has been panic 
buying of vegetable seeds 
in some parts of the 
country. Seed stores have 


been jammed with cus- 
tomers and mail order seed houses have 
heen flooded with so many orders. that 


deliveries have been exceptionally slow. 
Evervone close to the situation ex- 
pected that the nation would suddenly 
become Victory Garden conscious as soon 
as the full significance of the new ration 
books was realized, but old timers in the 
seed business say that never in their lives 
have they experienced such a demand. 
No one need fear that supplies of vege- 


table seeds will become exhausted. The 
production of vegetable seeds in 1942 
was at record levels. It is true that cer- 


tain varieties of the less plentiful kinds 
of vegetables, like onion, beet and earrot, 
may run out so that substitutions will 
have to be made. In fact, anyone order- 
ing vegetable seeds at this late date 
should give the seedsman the option of 
substituting varieties to avoid delay and 
unnecessary correspondence, 

In spite of all warnings, there is likely 
to be much waste of precious seed this 
year. Many stories are cireulating through 
the seed trade, such as one about an 
elderly lady who decided to have a Vie- 
tory Garden and among other things 
ordered a pound of turnip seed, enough 
to plant half an acre. 

The Department of Agriculture is urg- 
ing Victory Gardeners to share seeds this 
year to conserve supplies. The average 
packet of tomato, pepper, cabbage, pars- 
ley, cucumber and summer squash con- 
tains enough seeds to,supply four or five 
gardens, especially if the seeds of such 











The vegetable seed 
situation to date — 
Winter injury to 


plants 


vegetables as tomato and pepper are 
started in frames. The Department wishes 
it to be known, incidentally, that con- 
trary to rumors, it has no free seeds. 


HE past winter was not kind to 

plants in our gardens. Temperatures 
in many northern states dropped lower 
than they have been for the last ten 
vears. Low temperatures alone do not 
always kill plants. Herbaceous plants 
protected by snow may not have sutfered 
in the least. It has been reported, how- 
ever, that unprotected Irises in the vicin- 
ity of New York City and even in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., have been heaved by the 
frost. Gardeners should inspect all her- 
baceous plants now and press back into 
the soil any that have been heaved with 
the frost. 

Judging from observations in my own 
garden, Hybrid Tea Roses may be killed 


down to the base. Some climbers will 
lose their entire top growth. All Roses 


must be pruned back to sound wood, but 
it would be advisable to do this only after 
the buds have had a chance to break, 
thus indicating how far back it will be 
necessary to prune, 
Wisterias are slow to 
life in the spring. The wood is usually 
hardy, even though flower buds some- 
times are killed, and no pruning should 
be done unless it is absolutely necessary. 
California Privet hedges may be killed 
back, but pruning should be delayed. 
This applies as well to Japanese Quinces, 
Weigelas, ornamental flowering Cherries, 
Mock-oranges, Pyracantha and_ ever- 
greens, all of which may have been frozen 
back. Flower buds of peaches, Rhododen 
drons, Flowering Dogwoods, Forsythias 
and many show some injury this year. 


The Morris Arboretum of the Un/‘ver- 


show signs of 





sity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
is the proud owner of this month’s 
weathervane. This vane was made and 


Mr. 


presented to the Arboretum by 


Thomas Williams of Dravosburg, 
Penna. The design is essentially a 


Colonial weather- 
The scroll work, cross pieces 


reproduction of a 
vane. 
and ball bearing mounted vane are 
hand-forged of fine quality steel and 
are removable from the 6-foot 
porting rod 


sup- 
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Prices: 
Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 


“DOUGLAS MacARTHUR”—c true leader in 
roses, and a royal tribute to the man for whom 
this rare rose is named. An exclusive Wayside 
introduction. A vigorous and very free-bloom- 
ing hybrid tea. Strong bushes with dark green 
healthy foliage. The tulip-shaped buds open 
into glorious flowers of rose-gold and salmon, 
exquisitely blended. This truly American Rose 
requires no coddling. 


Wayside’s Famous 


FoR AMERICAS GARDENS 


Ci th. ‘5 ROSE 
Douglas Maer rtacoe Ss R 
Y Hou b C E 
earl He MEMORY ROS 





A Truly Regal “Mum” 


Prices: 
Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 


“PEARL HARBOR”—this new Hybrid Tea Rose 
will honor our fellow Americans who gave 
their lives that America might live on. An 
exclusive Wayside Gardens introduction. Vigor- 
ous canes. Bud is exceptionally long and 
pointed. Upper surface of petals delicate shade 
of shell pink, with golden bronze shadings at 
the base. Outside of petals vivid Tyrian rose. 
Practically thornless. 


Other New Things 


Book Catalog The finest “mum” in our collection and also the hardiest. Two fine hardy Tritomas, Coral Sea 
Because of conditions we have only An exquisite new one with stiffly petaled, double blooms, and “Maid of Orleans.” Also a fine 
had a limited number printed, so be so perfectly arranged that they look like greenhouse Veronica named “Blue Peter,” after 
p ‘ grown ones. Blooms two inches in diameter. Flowering the flaq displayed by a ship when 

sure to get your name in early. More in late August and September. The coloring a blending ny tg 4 Y 
new Roses, Flowering Shrubs, and of yellows with a slight undertone of rose. she ~ —s to wage — = 
Plants. Filled with rare and interest- too, theres the new thornless Dar- 
Each $1.00 Three $2.75 Dozen $10 berry. In every other respect same as 


ing items for your garden. All new 
flowers in true life colors. To be 
sure of this famous, helpful and 
timely book, kindly enclose with your 
request 25 cents in coins or stamps 
to cover postage and handling costs. 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S.A. 


70 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


the common Barberry, — but no 


. THORNS. See catalog for other new 
EN side Gardens items and prices. 


American Agents for 
Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 


























Your 1943 Coldwell mower is riding the convoy 
lanes some where on the high seas. 


All the manpower, facilities and resources of Cold- 
well are at work day and night delivering special 
equipment to our armed forces in ever increasing 
quantities. This we consider our duty for the 
duration. 


In foregoing your order for a 1943 Coldwell mower 
you make it possible for us to do our part in the war 
effort. 


You can do your part by properly caring for your 
present mower for the duration. Coldwell dealers 
and distributors will gladly supply you with genuine 
Coldwell replacement parts and service. 


The new ideas and methods we are learning every 
day assure you of the finest lawn mowers obtainable 
in the future. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF LAWN MOWERS 
SINCE 1867 

















tn orchard in your yard 
with quick-bearing Dwarfer Dwarf" 


FRUIT TREE 


These are grafted on the best i ‘ 
obtainable dwarfing stock. Th 
are Northern-grown and hardy. Will thrive roman wg ne 4 
little space. Plant our specially grown Dwarf Fruit Trees NOW— 
get extra new growth. You can expect some fruit from the larger 


sizes this year, a lot more next year. 
DWARF APPLE TREES DWARF PEAR TREES 
Grafted on Hardy Quince Stock 


On Famous Malling Roots 
Propagated in Canada 


2 Yr., 4 to 5 ft. high, $2.00 Each 2 Yr., 4 to 5 ft., $1.75 Each 
3 Yr., 5 to 7 ft. high, 3.50 Each 3 Yr., 5 to 7 ft., $3.25 Each 
SUMMER—Red Astrachan, Yellow SUMMER—Bartlett, Clavn’s Favorite 
oA eerent FALL—Bosc, Seckel Flemish Beauty 


LL—Cortland, Wealthy, Jonathan WINTER 
gaa peo pe Aiea oe > —Duchess, Duchess -le Merode, 
WINTER—Mclntosh, Richared Delicious Doyenne de Comice (quese of bana e 


DWARF PEACH E 
Grafted on oo DWARF CHERRY TREES 


True dwarf peach trees are rare. Grafted on Rare Mahleb Stock 
Yr., 4 to 5 ft., $1.50 Each 2 Yr., 4 to 5 ft., $1.75 Each 
3 Yr., 5 to 6 ft., $3.00 Each 3 Yr., 5 to 7 ft., $3.25 Each 


EARLY VARIETY—Rochester - Winds eae. 

MID-SEASON—Golden Jubilee: Vedette: a 4 Windsor (black); WNavoleon 
Carman yellow) 3 

LATE—Elberta; J. H. Hale; Hiley; SOUR, for Pies—Montmorency, Early 
Crawford Richmond 


Other varieties of the above fruits quoted on request, also Dwarf 
Plums, Apricots and Nectarines. Large Specimen Trees, 7 to 10 ft. 
Shipped carefully packed, express collect 
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GOLDFARB | 
162 East 57th St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT - 
ORDER “STAR ROSES” NOW 








NOW, because good 
roses are scarce in 
this year of great de- 
mand. And they will 
scarcer each year the war lasts, be- 
cause of increasing labor shortages 
in nurseries the country over. Ex- 
perienced field workers and packers 
are being lost to the services or to war in- 
dustries. 


GUARANTEED 






ADD to this killing frosts in southern and west- 
ern rose fields—and you'll realize why the de- 
mand for sturdy, 2-yr., Pennsylvania FIELD- 
GROWN roses—STAR ROSES—exceeds supply 


in some varieties. 


To date STAR ROSE stocks are running low in only a few 
varieties—but by prompt action you can get most of the 
169 varieties listed in our 1943 STAR GUIDE. Send 
coupon TODAY, order promptly, get Guaranteed-To-Grow 
STAR ROSES, true to name, well-packed by long-experi- 


enced, older men and well-trained women. 


Or, consider FIRST how well the following 
Exceptional Offers of 


QUALITY STAR ROSES 


(delivery guaranteed on prompt orders) 


meet your needs—and at a real price-saving: 


No. 86 


12 EVERBLOOMING ROSES $4.85 


CONARD-PYLE SELECTION 


All No. 1 Quality Star Plants 
GUARANTEED MINIMUM VALUE $10.20 


From quality roses in all colors, we select twelve lovely ever- 
blooming varieties, such as you would probably pick from all those 
available. YOU GET TOP-QUALITY plants, correctly labeled 
and guaranteed to bloom—at this remarkably low price. Check 
No. 86 on coupon; enclose only $6.85. 





No.87—-HALF-PRICE OFFER 
2 STAR ROSES $f 


BOTH the following fine $1 varieties, to prove Star Quality. 
% Golden Sastago, H. T., Fragrant buttercup yellow. $1 ea. 
% Rouge Mallerin, H. T., Fragrant glowing scarlet. $1 ea. 
Check No. 87 on coupon; enclose only $1. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for Over 45 Years 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 403, Pa. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove, 403, Pa. : 


Please send POSTPAID the offers checked below. | enclose $ 
to cover cost. 


Please send 1943 STAR ROSE GUIDE, FREE. 
Offer 86—12 Everblooming Roses, $6.85. 
| Offer 87—2 One-dollar Roses for $1. 


Your Name 


Address 


City mids State 

















BUY RIGHARD’S PLANTS! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS OF 1 YR. FIELD 
GROWN PLANTS OFFERS YOU THE IDEAL 


FLOWERS for BEDS or MASS PLANTINGS 
SPECIAL! Baby Phlox 


These are well established crown or root cuttings which will grow 
in your gardens and produce some blooms this first year. Make Your 
Garden Dollars Buy More by ordering some of these fine Baby Phlox. 
Due to the fact that these are grown in cold frames outdoors they 
will not be available until May 20th. We cannot accept orders for 
them after June |5th, so hurry in your order and plants will be sent 
to you parcel post prepaid as soon as they are ready to transplant. 


AETNA—Tall strong grower and of superb deep scarlet color. 
AFRICA—Lustrous deep carmine red with darker eye. 

ANNIE LAURIE—One of the best new salmon-reds 

B. COMPTE—Rich glossy French purple. Prolific bloomer. 

BARON von DEEDUM—Salmon Red with attractive light eye. 

BARON von HECHERON—Deep reddish-pink with glowing red eye 
BLUE BOY—Rich purple-blue. 

BLUSHING BRIDE—Deep rosy-pink with red eye. 

BORDER QUEEN—Massive well formed heads. Deep watermelon pink 
BRIDESMAID—Beautiful ivory white blooms with bright red eye 
CAROLINE VANDENBURG—Nearest to blue color to be found in Pt 
CHIEFTAIN—Brilliant red. Enormous flower heads. 
CHEVALIER—One of the best new Phlox. Flashy red, 

COUNT ZEPPELIN—La-ge white blooms with vivid bright eye. 
DAILY SKETCH—Large flowers of light salmon pink with carmine eve. 
E. Il. FARRINGTON—Color a delightful salmon shade with darker eye 
ENCHANTRESS—Large deep pink. 

ETHEL PRITCHARD—Blush-violet which blends well with of 

EVA FORESTER—Giant blooms of salmon rose 

FLASH—Rich carmine-rose with orange-scarlet center 

GEORGE STIPP—A truly outstanding Phlox of glowing sal 
HAUPTMAIN KOEHL—Deep rosy-red-unfading 

LEO SCHLAGETER—One of the brightest and flashiest of a 
LILLIAN—Unusually large trusses of charming soft pink. 

MAID MARION—Shining pink-lavender with silvery eye. 

MIA RUYS—A dwarf variety with large heads of pure whit 
MOONLIGHT DREAM—Semi-dwarf white 

MORGENROOD—The glorious rosy red of sunrise. 

MRS. JENKINS—Beautiful clear pearly white. 

NANA COREULA—Lavender with pink tinge. Good grower. 
PAINTED LADY—Loved for its silvery-pink color and deep red 
PRIME MINISTER—Clear pure white, illiant red center. 
RHEINLANDER—Tal!l growing, salmon-pink. Red eye. 

ROSEA SUPERBA—Light pink with red eye. Large florets 
ROSENBURG—Rich French purple. Prolific grower 

ROYAL PURPLE—Large flower heads of satiny purple on strong s 
SALMON GLOW—Robust growth and blooms of deep sa 
STARLIGHT—Orchid with white eye. 

THOR—Deep salmon-pink with a peculiar scarlet color tone. 
TIGRESS—Brilliant new coral-salmon shade with golden sheen 

VON HOCHBERG—Deep blood-red color and assured blooming qualit 
VON LASSBURG—One of the most colorful, sturdy growing white pt 
WM. KESSELRING—Rosy purple with distinctive eye. 
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YOUR CHOICE OF ABOVE VARIETIES 
6 of one kind 60c; postpaid 
12 of one kind $1.00; postpaid 
15 Mixed, Unlabelled, Our Choice, $1.00 
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XPERIENCED gardeners need not 
be told that an investment in 
bulbs (we are taking the term in 

the broad garden sense which ‘embraces 
corms and tubers) is the safest way to 
satisfying results that the gardener can 


follow. A packet of good flower seeds 
contains much potential beauty; but 


many watchful hours and not a little 
skill are needed to bring it to fruition. 
On the other hand, a good mature bulb 
placed in a fairly congenial spot is sure 
to bring ample rewards the first year 
and for years to come, provided its after- 
care takes into account the growing con- 
ditions of its native home. Anyway, 
first year results are pretty well assured 
if ordinary plant sense is used in select- 
ing a growing site—something that can- 
not be assumed when one approaches 
most forms of plant life. In view of 
that fact, one wonders why more bulbs 
are not grown in gardens. The editor 
thinks that it may be because some 
gardeners do not realize how well-be- 
haved bulbs are, and he has asked me to 
draw on my experience with some of the 
tender ones, explaining any special 
phases which may have an influence on 
vear-atter-year success. 

The mention of summer-flowering ten- 
der bulbs naturally brings to mind the 
Gladiolus and Dahlia, for they are de- 
servedly the most popular of the class. 
But the fact that they are known to most 
gardeners and that FLowrer GROWER 
yearly prints special articles on these 
favorites makes it unnecessary to dwell 
upon them here; so we shall hasten on 
to the lesser known kinds. 


The FLOWER GROWER 


Acidanthera bicolor (right), a native 

of tropical Africa, somewhat resem- 

bles the Gladiolus but has far more 
grace and is dwarf 


Tender Bulbs 


No. 4 


Zephyranthes, the Fairy Lily (left), 
flowers in profusion throughout the 
summer. 


It is often grown in rock 
gardens 





Give All-Summer Bloom 


By C. W. WOOD 


Acidanthera. First, alphabetically, 
and not the least in desirability by any 
means, is a small group of Iris cousins, 
Acidanthera, two of which are available 
in this country—A. bicolor and A. 
murieliz. When the books say they stand 
close to Gladiolus, they are speaking 
more from the botanist’s standpoint than 
from the gardener’s for, though they 
have much resemblance to the Gladiolus, 
they serve quite a different garden pur- 
pose. Their height of 15 to 20 inches 
(perhaps slightly more in the heavy soil 
they are said to prefer) fits them for 
many roles for which the taller growing 


Gladiolus is unsuited and their long- 
tubed flowers, cream with a chocolate 
blotch in the first and white with a 


deep maroon base in the other, have a 
different bearing. Although fairly hardy, 
[ find it best to delay planting until 
there is no danger of the ground freez- 


ing. Plant, dig and store like Gladiolus. 
Amaryllis. Although Amaryllis (per- 
haps Hippeastrum to you) are best 


known as winter-flowering plants for 
the window garden, experience has shown 
that they give equally satisfactory re- 


sults in outdoor plantings, provided 
bulbs are chosen which have been stored 
dormant since digging time the previous 
autumn. The seeret of success in this 
venture, as I see it, is to get good growth 
after flowering ceases. It will be noted 
that a heavy blooming season leaves the 
bulb in an exhausted condition, often 
flabby and sort of emaciated. It is the 
gardener’s business to get it to fill out 
after it is through flowering, which may 
be accomplished by giving semi-weekly 
applications of weak, liquid cow manure 
to the soil surrounding the bulbs. Dig 
in autumn when frosts threaten leaving 
them in pots until the foliage gives in- 
dications of drying off, when moisture 
should gradually be withheld. Store the 
pots in a temperature slightly less than 
45 degrees. Amaryllis are said to be 
sun lovers, but a little shade for out- 
door growing, especially if the summers 
are hot, will be appreciated. 
Alstroemeria. According to experi- 
ence here, Alstroemeria is a gamble if 
left in the ground over winter, though 
I have had them live over winter in 
spots where the snow covers deeply until 
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Photo courtesy Wilshire Gardens 
Montbretia His Majesty is representa- 
tive of the improved hybrids. It is 

colored deep velvety scarlet 


spring, and the slim fragile tubes break 
so easily that digging, storing and re- 
planting are tasks to try one’s patience. 
Notwithstanding that, a bed of A. pul- 
chella, with its whorls of green-tipped 
red trumpets, on stems to 3 feet high, 
from June into September, is worth try- 
ing for. The same might also be said 
about the yellow to orange A. aurantiaca 
and perhaps of several others with which 
I am not acquainted. Some _ writers 
recommend full sun for them, but I find 
they are much better in half shade in 
my dry soil. And if you live in the 
North and expect to leave them in the 


open over winter, do not follow the 
usual practice of covering the tubers 
2 or 3 inches deep; rather put them 


down 6 inches and even 8 inches would 
not be too deep at the borderline of its 
hardiness. To store over winter, pack in 
slightly moist sand in a cool but frost- 
proot cellar. 

Tuberous Begonias. Little need be 
said about Tuberous Begonias, for they 
are almost as well known as Gladiolus 
and Dahlas. Yet, many fail with them 
because they do not realize that this 
class of Begonia needs shade, a very rich 
soil and an abundance of moisture. If 
dormant tubers are purchased, they may 
he started by planting them in peat, just 
moist enough to induce growth until 
they become active, and in a high tem- 
perature; give plenty of water after 
that and pot up in rich porous soil when 
leaves are fairly well advanced. Dig the 
tubers in autumn before frost injures 
them and store in dry sand in a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees, 

Crinums. Although Crinums are gen- 
erally thought of as indoor plants, ex- 
perience has shown that most, if not all, 
can be easily flowered in the open. In 
either role, they are among the glories 
of the Amaryllis family, giving a spee- 
tacular display of fragrant flowers, in 
a wide range of colors, running from 
pure white through striped, pinks, and 
wine-red to red-purple. All that I know 
do best in shade in this climate. They 
revel in a rich soil, preferably not too 
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heavy, and in an abundance of moisture. 
They may be stored after the manner of 
Gladiolus, but with the roots intact. 
Cypella. At the risk of making these 
notes over long, 1 am going to include 
a few little-known subjects which de- 
serve more recognition from gardeners. 
The first of them is Cypella herberti, a 
South American IJrid of no little charm. 
The 2-foot scapes emerge from a tuft 
of foot-long plaited leaves and bear 
curiously pretty tan-yellow flowers. It 
does well in sun and in ordinary garden 
soil. Bulbs should be dug before the 
eround freezes hard and stored in sand 
in a cool cellar away from frost. 
Geissorhiza. Another in that class is 
Geissorhiza, a genus of African Irids, a 
few ot which have been in American 
trade. We used to grow them under 





BLOOM TABLE’ 
of Tender Bulbs 
Hymenocallis..... June, July 


Tritelia........... dune, H left m 
ground; later from 
storage 


Tuberous Begonias. Throughout summer 
Tigridia. ......... Most. of summer 
Zephyranthes..... Most of summer 
Cooperia......... July to frost, as 
noted 
Amaryllis...,.,.... July, August 
Crinum........... Summer ' 
Alstroemeria...... Early summer and 
later, if wintered in 
the open; later, when 
stored indoors 


Gladiolus... ...--- All summer and fall 
Galtonia........... August 
CUPOUR 60s scsenn August 


yeissorhiza....... August 


Montbretia....... August, September 
Dahlia........... August to frost 
Acidanthera...... September 
Gloriosa...... ..+. September and later 








flowering them in spring like 
Ixia, but most are equally happy if they 
are handled like Gladiolus. The only one 
appearing in my catalogue file is G. 
splendidissima, a really splendid thing 
in its spikes of bluish violet Freesia-like 
flowers. Handle like Gladiolus. 


class, 


Clidanthus. But I am getting ahead 
of my story, alphabetically speaking, 


when I jump over Clidanthus fragrans 
and Cooperia drummondi, two Amaryl- 
lids of the Americas, both easily handled 
and both generous in their responses to 
the gardener’s advances. The first, the 
Delicate Lily, is one of the delights of 
the Amaryllis family, sure to give gen- 
erously of its long (3 to 5 inches), in- 
tensely fragrant yellow funnels on 6- to 
10-inch seapes if large bulbs are planted 
in full sun in a rich soil and not allowed 
to get too dry. Planting, digging and 
storing is essentially the same as Hy- 
menocallis (Ismene), to which you are 
referred. 

Cooperia, the Rain Lily, has many 
pleasant traits, that of blooming after 
nearly every copious shower which fol- 
lows a dry period being one. The spicy 
fragrance of their white upturned tubes 
is another. And their ease of culture, 
after the manner of Fairy Lilies, and 


their storing, like Gladiolus, contributes 
not a little to their worth. Two kinds 
are available, according to my e¢ata- 
logues, C. drummondi and C. peduneul- 
ata, the greatest difference between them 
from the garden standpoint being the 
robustness of the latter’s 15-inch growth 
over the foot or less of the other. 

Gloriosa. The Glory Lilies (Gloriosa) 
are indeed glories of the Lily Family. 
They are best handled in the green- 
house, according to my _ observation, 
though they may with a little more than 
ordinary care be flowered outdoors even 
in the North. To accomplish that, it 
seems best to start them into growth 
indoors a month or more before it is 
safe to put them in the open. Plant the 
tubers in pots of sandy soil and sphag- 
num moss and shift to larger containers 
if growth demands before it is sate to 
put them in the open. Select a sunny 
spot in rich soil on the acid side, pro- 
tected from winds if possible, for the 
5- to 6-foot climbing stems are easily 
broken. Several kinds are offered in 
America, only two of which, G. roths- 
childiana and G. virescens, I ean speak 
from experience. The first gets up to 5 
feet high here, producing bright red, 
often yellow bordered Lilies during the 
latter part of the season. Virescens is 
lighter in eolor, with more of an orange 
shade, not so tall growing, sturdier in 
growth, and seems to be more floriferous. 
Because of their climbing nature they 
must be given support. Dig before freez- 
ing weather and store the bulbs in sand 
away from frost. 

Summer Hyacinth. If one were to 
judge from experience here, where the 
Summer Hyacinth (Galtonia candieans) 
is left in the open year after vear, this 
plant should not be classed among the 
tender bulbs. But I read of its loss in 
gardens far south of here, presumably 
beeause of the lack of a snow covering. 
In that case, if one is to enjoy its showy 

(Continued on page 202) 





Photo by McFarland 
Sprekelia formosissima is often re- 
ferred to as the Jacobean Lily. The 
brilliant scarlet blooms have a unique 
petal arrangement 
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ROSES 


Are His Hobby 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 





HAT with any garden-minded per- 

son in Tulsa (and the city is full 

of such folks) and you'll learn 
that Citizen Arthur F. Truex is one of 
its nice-to-know residents. To Rose 
lovers, he’s next in importance to the 
Municipal Rose Gardens which are the 
community’s pride, and a must to which 
every visitor is shoo-ed at the first intima- 
tion of floral interests. 

Genial, over-modest Truex had _ his 
share in developing these gardens and 
has worked with the Rose-garden commit- 
tee from the beginning. He is, himself, a 
down-to-earth rosarian with a snug little 
garden of his own tucked behind his 
h me in South Zunis Street. After a 
busy day at his downtown office (he’s in 
charge of the land and geological depart- 
ment of a large oil company) he can’t 
vet home fast enough to suit him. And 
no sooner there, he hie-tails to his gar- 
den. Like many another American in 
these days of stress he feels that among 
his blooms he ean find true relaxation 
and freedom from harassed wartime 
worries ... is that much more fit to 
meet the problems that face us all these 
days. 

In Truex’s own words, his Rose garden 
is a “thing of beauty and a joy from 
May to November.” He loves to have 
visitors, frankly admits that when they 
oh and ah over his beloved blooms, his 
“chest swells up, his eup runneth over, 
and he’s as thrilled, delighted and happy 
as a boy with a new bike.” 

“T suppose it’s a form of exhibitism,” 

(Continued on page 204) 





Stone steps lead down into the Rose garden, the entrance to which is drama- 
tized by an arch over which Mary Wallace Roses run riot. Rosarian Truex, 
Mrs. Truex and the family pooch take their ease 


Single Hybrid Teas are much admired in the Truex 
Rose garden. The perfection of these blooms and ini 
the healthy condition of the plants speak well for Oe 


the care they receive in the Truex Rose garden 





The Truex Rose garden makes an attractive picture from the house. The bay window is 
in the dining-room, thus diners have an unbroken view across lawn and into garden, as do 
porch sitters both below and above. The Rose garden has the appearance of being sunken 
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That Is the Question with Perennials 


By C. W. WOOD 


EFORE trying to answer this ques- 
B tion of proper time and method of 

dividing perennials, it may be well 
to decide why dividing is done at all. 
And a little thought will show that the 
practice is followed for a number of 
reasons. For instance, a plant which 
makes a tight cluster of crowns soon 
shows a dead center with a ring of vigor- 
ous tufts on the cireumference. Taking 
up the plant, dividing it, and resetting 
young divisions in fresh soil is the an- 
swer. Plants with an ambition to repop- 
ulate the earth, as some of the Achilleas, 
have to be restrained or runs 
into conditions comparable to the present 
world situation. Division is again the 
answer. Then, of course, there is the 
matter of multiplication of one’s stock 
of certain plants. This may be illus- 
trated by the ease of Coral Bells. Let 
us suppose that you have bought three 
plants of Heuchera saturnale and_ like 
its deep wine-red color so well that you 
want nine plants for a certain combina- 
tion which you have visualize’. The three 
plants could be left alone for years by 
giving them an annual top-dressing of 
good soil, but they have the making of 
the nine plants wanted, requiring only 
digging, pulling them apart and putting 
them back in place, 

The ideal time to do the work, accord- 
ing to my experience, is soon after the 
flowering period of each individual. <A 
slavish following of that practice will, 
of course, make a spring-to-autumn job 
of it and is, consequently, apt to be 
neglected when it falls at an extra busy 


one soon 


period. As a result most gardeners (I, 
among them) erowd the work into one 
season, either spring or fall. Spring is 


to be preferred in my climate, everything 
considered, and early spring—Jjust as 
soon as the ground can be worked—is 
better than to wait until growth is 
advaneed, In spring, everything works 
toward success of the venture. The plants 
are ready to enter a new cycle of their 
existence, full of vigor and determined 
to make the best of the opportunity, and 
they have a full prepare for 
the rigors of the following winter. That 
last factor is one often overlooked, by 
proponents of late fall dividing. Here, 
at least, it sometimes means the loss of 
ordinarily hardy plants. 

The mechanies of the job of dividing 
plants is not nearly so complicated or so 
difficult as some would lead us to think. 
Nor is it so simple to the beginner as 
he suspects from watching a professional 
eardener work on one of the harder sub- 
jects, like the Peony or a tight-growing 
Armeria caespitosa. If one is 
a good sharp knife is all that is neees- 
sary, even for Peonies, Gas Plant, Christ- 
mas Rose and others of that kind. For 


season to 


strong, 
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the so-called weaker sex, especially when 
they are working with plants which make 
a mat of crowns and roots, such as Shasta 
Daisies, there is nothing better than two 
strong garden forks, used as follows: 
Thrust the forks, back to back and close 
together, deep into the mass, working 
them down well into the plant; then 
grasp the fork handles at their tops, 
pulling them apart in opposite directions. 
The leverage given by the long handles 
makes easy work of the most intricate 
mat of roots. 

There is a happy medium, I think, 
somewhere between the hardboiled atti- 
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tude of some professionals and the timid- 
ity of the beginner, when they approach 
the work of dividing plants. I must 
confess that after a lifetime of garden- 
ing I still approach the task with an 
apology to the plant for the rough han- 
dling to which it is about to be subjected. 
As a consequence of that attitude, I dig 
no more at one time than ean be taken 
eare of before they wilt badly. If it is 
necessary, as when a section of border 
is being revamped, to dig a large num- 
ber of plants, they are covered with moist 
burlaps until time can be found to divide 
them and divisions which have to wait 
until their new home has been prepared 
are heeled in in moist earth. In any 
esse the work should be done as expedi- 


tiously as possible and care taken to see 
that the plants are subjected to as little 
wilting as possible. 

Although not an actual part of divi- 
sion, the enriching of the border soil is, 
or should be, an important incident in 
the operation. In fact the need for soil 
fertilization is often the factor which 
starts the entire operation and the divid- 
ing is merely an afterthought. The need 
for a very fertile soil in an area planted 
as closely as borders is apparent to all, 
though it is not always provided. After 
one sees the splendid results produced 
by a soil which has been thoroughly en- 
riched with manure (well rotted, if the 
work is done in spring; fresher mate- 
rial, if in fall) to a depth of 20 mches 
or more, it is not likely that this import- 
ant phase will ever be willingly neglected 
again. 

Perennials naturally place themselves 
in several classes when frequency ot divi 
sion is considered, depending very largely 
upon their growth habits. Chrysanthe 
mums, for example, are best divided every 
year. That is true for almost every rea- 
son mentioned in the first part of these 
notes, including maintenance ot healthy 
plants and a fertile soil. 

Most plants ordinarily grown in hardy 
borders do not, however, require division 
more frequently than every third or 
fourth year. Included here are such 
favorites as Achilleas, Anthemis (except 
A. sancta-johannis, which should be di- 
vided yearly, following the flowering 
period, to make it a perennial), Michael- 
mas Daisies, Coreopsis, Eupatoriums, 
Gaillardias (perhaps every other year 
would be better in this ease, with added 
precaution to see that all stray roots are 
dug out of the ground), Geums, Hele- 
niums, Helianthus, Shasta Daisies, Pyre- 
thrum, Echinacea, Rudbeeckias, and Sal- 
vias. It will be noted that most of this 
class have fibrous roots, which is gener- 
ally a sign that frequent division is indi- 
cated. 

On the other hand, plants with very 
fleshy roots require infrequent attention. 
In this class, Japanese Anemones, Christ- 
mas Roses, Hostas, Day Lilies, Baby’s- 
breaths, Monkshoods, Peonies, and Platy- 
codons may be mentioned. A good plan 
to follow in these cases is to leave the 
plants strictly alone as long as they are 
doing well, renewing the fertility from 
the top, when necessary. A few special 
will now be examined. 

To me there is nothing lovelier in the 
entire range of garden plants than a 
supremely well-done Peach-leaved Bell- 
flower. It is necessary, to attain that 
goal, at least in my soil, to divide the 
plants every other year and to stuff the 
soil with well-rotted manure at the same 
time or, in other words, vigorous young 
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plants in a fertile soil is the prelude to 
a spectacular production, I like to split 
the stock into equal halves, dividing a 
half in alternate years, thereby assuring 
a splendid performance every year. The 
dividing is done soon after flowering 
season. is over and vigorous offsets are 


selected for replanting. English Prim- 
roses are handled in a similar manner. 


Hybrid Delphiniums, especially the named 
forms which need vegetative reproduc- 
tion, are handled in much the same way. 
I hear gardeners speak of 6-year-old 
clumps of Delphinium and gnash my 
teeth because I have to divide mine fre- 
quently (often annually if I expect 
healthy vigorous plants), or grow a fresh 
supply of plants from seeds every year. 
Another group in this elass are the 
Pentstemons, especially the new hybrids. 
In that class, frequent division is neces- 
sary to keep the plants in presentable 
condition, but in the case of many species 
which are ordinarily considered mono- 
sarpic, yearly division immediately fol- 
lowing the flowering period and _ before 
the plants have had time to produce seeds 
will make them sound perennials. 

There is a host of mat-makers, many 
of them relegated to the rock garden, 
which need frequent division to keep them 
within bounds. There is little of a definite 
nature to be said about these eases, be- 
cause frequency of division depends en- 
tirely upon rapidity of growth and that 
in turn depends upon the nature of the 
plant and natural fertility of the soil. 
The Moss Pinks (Phlox subulata) may 
be taken for illustration: varieties Leuch- 
stern and Vivid may stay in the same 
spot for years without encroaching upon 
their neighbors, while a rampant grower 
like Brightness or Rochester may need 
to be curbed every year. In most of these 
cases, division and resetting in fresh soil 
in earliest spring or as soon as they are 
through flowering is good practice. 

Although the usual recommendation to 
divide Pyrethrums every third year in 
early spring gives very good results, it 
sacrifices one year of heavy production, 

























































































































































































































































































































































































because of spring division, and, in light 
soil like mine, three years is too long to 
wait to replenish the fertility of their 
soil. As a consequence, I like to divide 
every second year, doing the work as 
soon as they are through blooming. If 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
gardener to put the work off until the 
cool weather of autumn, winter loss of 
plants will, if he lives in the North, 
soon change his mind on that score. 
Pyrethrums are gross feeders, so provide 
them a good diet, preferably one of well- 
rotted manure. 

As hardy Sweet Violets are again be- 
coming very popular, it may be well to 
add an observation or two on them before 
closing these notes. It is true, of course, 





















































that Sweet Violets will give a good 
account of themselves if given a footing 
in any fairly rich soil in part shade and 
will keep smiling at one for years with- 
out any attention whatever. But that is 
not the way to get a lot of large flowers 
on long stems. That follows frequent 
division every third year at least and 
stuffing the soil with humus (well-rotted 
manure is again a good answer). Here 
we divide the ever-blooming variety and 
Rosina in early spring, and the usual run 
of spring bloomers as soon as they are 
through flowering. In all eases in these 
notes where the last named practice is 
recommended, it is also implied that the 
plants will be kept watered until they are 
thoroughly established. 
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The Chrysanthemums above, grown under 
the author’s supervision at the New York 
Botanical Garden, illustrate the profusion of 
bloom one may expect to get by following 
the recommendations found in this article. 


Gouden of? 


Red Nancy Copeland (right) is a Korean 


HE great beauty and lavish bloom 

that characterize modern strains of 

garden Chrysanthemums are pos- 
sible only under conditions of good soil 
and proper culture. As a race they have 
exhibited possibilities that give promise 
of their wider use in the scheme of mod- 
ern gardening. The few needs that are 
necessary to enable them to give of their 
best are not difficult to supply, but few 
though they be, they must not be omitted. 

The first requirement of the Chrysan- 
themum, if one is to get the very best 
results, is a deeply prepared soil and one 
that is well drained. In its preparation, 
a 4-inch layer of manure is spread on 
the soil. Over this apply a dressing of 
3 pounds of bone meal, and 2 pounds 
of superphosphate per 100 square feet. 
Lacking these materials, a flower gar- 
den fertilizer may be used, following 
the manufacturer’s recommendation. The 
whole is worked into the soil to a depth 
of 18 inches, if possible. It is essen- 
tial that the material be thoroughly 
integrated with the soil particles. After 
levelling, apply a dressing of ground 
limestone, five pounds to 100 square feet, 
to the surface only. 

Making cuttings. The next important 
consideration is the plant itself, and the 
method of propagation which is carried 
out in spring. All named varieties are 
propagated either by division of the 
old plants or by rooting euttings of 
young shoots. In the latter method a 
greenhouse or coldframe is necessary. 
The plants are brought in about the be- 
ginning of March, or earlier if a green- 
house is available, to be started into 
growth. When the growths are two to 
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three inches long they are made into 
cuttings and inserted in clean moist 
sand. Rooting takes place in about three 
weeks. 

When rooted, they are transplanted 
into flats or shallow pans and spaced 
two inches apart. One part soil, one 
part leaf mold or sifted peat moss, one 
part sand and a sprinkling of dried cow 
or sheep manure is a good mixture. 
Kept in an even temperature for 10 
days to establish them, they are then 
gradually hardened off before being 
planted out. The size the plants will 
attain in the fall will be influenced by 
the time of propagation. Cuttings root- 
ed in March and the plants set out at 
the end of April will attain consider- 
able size. If the operations are timed 
so that planting out is done towards the 
end of May plants of smaller dimensions 
will result. Later planting is preferred 
by many gardeners because these plants 
require less staking. In either case 
the time of flowering is unaffected. 

New plants by division. In propagat- 
ing by division—the method used by 
most home gardeners—the plants must 
be divided after growth begins in early 
spring and before the shoots grow too 
long. Only single rooted sprouts are 
used and these should be taken from the 
outer edge of the clump. Those in the 
center, being too hard, are best dis- 
carded. 

Planting should be done with care, 
when the soil is moist but not wet. The 
distance between plants should not be 
less than 15 inches and for large varie- 
ties 18 to 20 inches is better. Branching 
or bushy growth is promoted by sys- 
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tematic pinching or “stopping of tips.’ 

Making bushy plants. In _ pinching 
Chrysanthemums, only the very tips of 
the growing shoots are removed. The 
first pinching is done when the plants 
have made three, or at most four leaves. 
In rooted cuttings this may obtain while 
the plants are still in the flats. With 
divisions it is done either a week before 
or a week after transplanting. What- 
ever the circumstances, pinching must 
be done early to induce low branching 
and thus produce symmetrical plants. 
If the first pinching is delayed until 
growth progresses, leggy plants will 
result that will be in danger of tipping 
over in storms. 

The removal of the growing tip will 
stimulate the buds in the axils of the 
leaves and new shoots (laterals), will 
appear. The laterals are _ likewise 
pinched when they have produced three 
or four leaves. Subsequent pinching 
will depend upon the rate of growth 
and the variety. Examine the plants 
every 10 days or so and pinch when 
necessary. All pinching should cease 
about mid-July. 

Summer care. Along with the opera- 
tion of pinching must go those growth 
stimulating practices concerned with 
the building up of strong vigorous 
plants. Moisture is important at this 
time and if rains are not sufficient, 
watering will have to be resorted to. 
The soil should be cultivated frequently. 
Feeding is determined by the condition 
of the soil. If this has been prepared 
according to the suggestions outlined, no 
additional feeding need be given. Should 
supplemental feeding be necessary, as 
indicated by slow growth, apply tank- 
age in June four pounds to 100 square 
feet. Follow with liquid manure (or 
fertilizer) applications at 10-day in- 
ternals. Feeding should cease in late 
July. Cultivation of the soil should 
also stop when the plants touch each 
other. 

The end of July is approximately the 
time at which the plants must be given 























This clump (right), divided in April, yielded 
four large divisions, which will make oversize 
plants, and several single-stem divisions which 
are large enough to make 

plants. Discard the old center 


The cuttings to the left (below) are newly made with 
lower leaves removed; those rooted at right are ready 
for potting. Illustrations on this page are from “Hardy 
Chrysanthemums” by Alex Cumming, Jr. (Whittlesey) 


The best material for this 
purpose is short lengths of peawood 
(brush). That made trom wild cherry, 
birch or beech is best. The time to eut 
it is during the winter. Inserted among 
the plants at intervals of 12 to 24.inches 
the brush will be completely hidden by 
the subsequent growth which will be 
supported in a natural position. Little 
tying with string will be necessary. 

Pest control. <A rigid program of 
spraying tor disease and insect control 
must be initiated shortly after planting 
out. A cleansing spray made with nico- 
tine sulphate, one teaspoonful, and fish 
oil soap two ounces, in one gallon of 
water should be applied at intervals 
during the season. At least one spray- 
ing with a fungicide will be necessary 
for leaf diseases. Bordeaux mixture 
applied during early July will normally 
suffice unless there are indications that 
a further spraying is necessary. 

The most serious pest is the eel worm 
which attacks the leaves, causing them 
to shrivel. If infestation is not too seri- 
ous a combination spray ot Bordeaux 
mixture and nicotine sulphate may cheek 
it. Planting the Chrysanthemums in 
different locations each year will help. 

Moving flowering plants. Chrysanthe- 
mums are easily transplanted even when 
the plants are large. Plants set out 
in spring in nursery rows at two feet 
apart can be lifted with a ball of soil 
when in bud and used in the garden to 
fill in vacant spots among the perennials 
or as replacements in beds where annuals 
have died out. Water a day or two 
before lifting and provide support for 
the stems during the operation of mov- 
Give a good soaking when planted. 


ing. 


support. 















good 


flowering 


Plants received from 
the nursery in spring 
usually have been 
growing in pots. Be- 
fore planting out, 
soak the ball by im- 
mersing in water, and 
delay pinching until a 
week after planting. 

Varieties. The matter of types and 
varieties is best studied in the light of 
conditions existing in one’s own region. 
Selections can be made from those that 
have proved most successful there. The 
hortorum, Korean and Arcticum hybrids 
contain many varieties that have a wide 
range of adaptation to soil and tempera- 
ture conditions. The following have 
given good results in the Northeast. 

The cushion types are first to bloom, 
usually in September. They are quite 
hardy. If lett undisturbed they will 
bloom earlier the second year. Amelia, 
Harvest Gold, Queen Cushion and King 
Cushion are good varieties. 

September blooming pompons include 
September Bronze, Early Bronze, Pigmy 
Gold, and the pink Early Wonder. 


Several of the old hortorum types 
still hold their own and ean still be 
obtained. Those still to be found are 
the tall pompon Ermalinda (lavender) ; 


Gretchen Piper with huge, golden yellow 
semi-double flowers; White Doty, a 
large pompon, and Lillian Doty a similar 
type but in lavender; Captain Cook, an 
old rose pompon; and Bronze Bucking- 
ham, a large single. These begin blooming 
in October and last through November. 

Single Korean hybrids are very color- 
ful and long lasting. The following be- 

(Continued on page 203) 


This is a well-branched plant, pictured in 
August, which grew from a young 3-inch-pot 
plant set out in June and pinched when 6 
inches and then again when 12 inches high 





Crowded plants, not divided annually and 

not pinched back when young, grow weak 

stemmed and bare-legged. They’re sure to 
lop over in the first storm, as is shown 
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What About the April War Garden? 


* 


ESPITE the Victory Garden pres- 
sure which needs to be accelerated, 
used and developed to the utmost 
extent, a good many friends who have 
been reading these monthly observations 
of mine during the passing years will 
still want to appreciate the passing of 
the season. There is every evidence 
from the fighting front that the soldier 
is mighty glad to take his mind off the 
Japs or the Germans in order that he 
may consider something beautiful or 
pleasing. Our English friends have 
quite fully developed the idea of keep- 
ing on with garden, though yielding con- 
siderably in space relations so 
that more food ean be grown. 
That ean be done and should 
be done among FLOWER GROWER 


readers without in any sense 
diminishing the keen interest 


that this magazine has developed 
in the floral beauties of the land 
as they are planted in gardens. 

One thing that can very wisely 
be done in respect to the food 
production urge is to use ma- 
terial planted for food in a 
fashion which will accentuate 
its ornamental value. Breeze 
Hill, alas, is too small to have a 
corn-field, even though it wants 
one, not only for the good sweet 
corn that can be produced but 
for the superb beauty of the 
corn plant itself considered as 
a garden object. Where my 
gardening readers do plant corn 
more extensively than I dare, 
this should be appreciated. Not 
only does the corn mature better 
than pollination is influenced 
through grouping the plants 
closely together, but the use of 
these splendid objects from the 
landseape standpoint ought to 
be fully availed of. 

The same is true with respect 
to tomatoes. Even Breeze Hill 
has been able to find room for 
tomatoes trained on poles which 
were really of great ornamental 
value as well as great eating 
value. I hardly need mention 
the border value of parsley and other of 
the low-growing vegetables which prop- 
erly handled ean serve through a season 
to do double duty. I don’t believe the 
Victory Garden will in general inelude 
a planting of potatoes, although here 
again there is sheer blooming beauty in 
a field of potatoes as they blossom, and 
again as they fruit. 

I must tell a story on myself, which 
is that one year when I was taming the 
West Garden at Breeze Hill 1 made up 
my mind that I would grow potatoes to 
produce at the rate of four hundred 
bushels to the acre as it was done at 
Cornell University. The ground was pre- 
pared and the cut-up potatoes planted 
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with the most complete care. They grew 
and the plot was lovely to look at. <At 
that time I had never heard of potato 
blight, early or late, and I knew mighty 
little about spraying, so that I was surely 
surprised when one morning the beau- 
tiful plot looked as though it had been 
hit in the night with a destructive smoke. 
Then I woke up, studied up, and tried 
to spray up, but I didn’t. get a crop, 
which is an expensive way to be con- 
vineed of the necessity of spraying! 

It will be only fair in passing to sug- 
gest to those who read these words in 
early April that whatever Victory Garden 





This month the little bead-like buds of Pieris japonica, which 
have been dormant all winter, burst into strings of blueberry- 
like blossoms above the evergreen, laurel-like foliage 


work is done ought to be done early as 
well as often. It just isn’t worth while 
to lose the impulse of the first few weeks, 
nor is it sensible to miss the delicious 
radishes and other quick early crops 
which ean be raised, provided advantage 
is taken of the cool nights and dewy 
mornings not only for the growing of 
the desired items but for the pleasure 
of working through them. 

I have frequently confessed in these 
pages, and I again confess, my failure 
to be able to raise good cantaloupes and 
good watermelons, despite my fondness 
for both of these luscious fruits that are 
vegetables or vegetables that are fruits. 
My friends who have sandy soil, and 


* 


therefore conditions for vine crops, will 
have ornamental and desirable pumpkins 
as well as cantaloupes and watermelons. 
I can’t have them. 

But now I think I ought to touch upon 
the April liabilities and possibilities. In 
any good garden Forsythia is almost the 
first shrub to be of value. It is always 
good, but it can be better if the right 
varieties are chosen. To get a plant of 
Forsythia ovata means bloom at least 
two weeks ahead of the ordinary kinds. 
If the variety Densiflora follows, that 
will lead right into the maturity of the 
magnificent Intermedia sorts, Just about 
this time an Azalea which you 
van afford to put in contrast 
with Forsythia is coming into 
bloom in Azalea mucronulata. 
Its lavender - lilae - pink flowers 
will delight. There are two kinds 
of Corylopsis either of which 
comes about this time of early 
April and is good to look at 
without taking much - space. 
There is just one Lilae which 
wangles its way into bloom far 
ahead of the procession. It is 
Syringa dilatata, or, if one 
wants the full botanical offense, 
S. oblata dilatata, and my grand 
plant came to me from the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1928. It is lovel: 
in early spring, and almost as 
lovely in the way the leaves color 
in the fall. 

The general Lilae group is all 
so good that I don’t want to 
specify particularly, Any good 
named Lilae is a good Lilae. 
The very first white bloom comes 
on Prunus tomentosa, which ac- 
cording to the Department of 
Agriculture is a fruiting plant, 
and as I discovered will fruit 
if you get more than one plant 
so that there can be proper 
pollination. I don’t think much 
of the fruit, but do think much 
of the flowers. 

About this time comes Pieris 
japonica, which is so beautiful 
that it is worth seeking despite 
its origin. Toward the second week in 
the month the Magnolias begin to show 
their beauty, and in any earefully made 
garden Viburnum carlesi, or its improved 
form in V. burkwoodi, has produced a 
mass of beautiful as well as extremely 
fragrant flowers. There will be the Shad- 
bush, the quite improper common name 
for Amelanchier levis, and I will whisper 
in any one’s ear that in addition to being 
beautiful in spring, when the tree trunk 
grows so that it has a diameter of six 
inches or so, its bark is lovely, while in 
July when it has matured the Service- 
berries are distinetly interesting to eat. 
There is coming a dwarf-form of Amel- 
anchier, I think, 











All this time as a Rose man I am 
recreant, for I have been forgetting the 
first Rose, Rosa primula, which regu- 
larly gets in before the end of the month 
and starts the season with its mass of 
primrose single blooms on an exceedingly 
handsome plant, It is promptly followed 
by the bright yellow Hugonis and Xan- 
thina just ahead of Harison’s Yellow. 

Most of us are looking for the blos- 
soms of the fruit trees—cherry, pear and 
apple, particularly the crabs. I envy 
anyone who has space enough to in- 
dulge in the splendid variety of crabs 
which ean be brought into flower very 
promptly. 

All this time the carpet of the gar- 
den, as it were, is just a mass of loveli- 
ness. The early bulbs have done their 
best; the Scilla, Chionodoxa, the early 
Hyacinths if there are any; the Kauf- 
mann Tulip ahead of the really early 
Tulips, are doing business. Of course 
there is Arabis, early, fragrant and fine, 
and coming right along with Phlox subu- 
lata. From the standpoint of wild 
things, Trilliums are available, and by 
all means there need to be plenty of 
Daffodils, which are so well grown now 
in America that no one need worry 
about Holland. Naturalize them! 

All of this sets up a great bloom 
month. It should not overlook the pos- 
sibility of the Rose planting I have pre 
viously referred to, which even if de- 
layed until April had better be done 
than left undone. The 1943 American 
Rose Annual in its Proof of the Pudding 
steers anyone off the Rose rocks, and 
the way in which these Rose members 
tell about their troubles and how to rem- 
edy them is not only interesting but 
amusing. I think of one article, “Good 
Doers in Small Gardens,” which is com- 
mon sense to the tenth degree. 

I wish a good garden month to all 
who read, and I hope to have one myself 


this war April. I won’t be neglecting 
either the gardens or the war bonds in 


making everything I ean prosper by using 
all members of the family who are will- 
ing to pull a weed or push a hoe to the 
utmost advantage. 





The Blue Flax 
By Fuorence G. Yeates, (Can.) 


INUM perenne, or Blue 
sort of plant that “grows on” a 
flower lover. When it was a neweomer 
to my garden, I must admit that I was 
not favorably impressed by the first few 
seattered blossoms that starred the slender 
stems. However, as more and more 
opened, and it became lovelier and love- 
lier, I began to appreciate its true worth. 


Flax, is the 


Even the foliage is attraetive—feathery 
and a deep green. The 15-inch stems 
arch gracefully upward from a rosette of 
fern-like foliage, and are topped by deli- 
cate, pale blue flower cups. These blos- 
soms are not showy in themselves, but 
the charm of the plant lies in the grace- 
ful, dainty airiness of both foliage and 
flowers. True, the blooms last but a day, 


but are followed by fresh ones each 
morning, and these continue’ through 
June, July, and well into August. 
Linum is a hardy perennial, growing 
easily from seed and thriving in a dry, 
sunny location. It is particularly lovely 
when interplanted with the hardy Dian- 
thus plumarius, a combination I hap- 
pened on by chance. Being the unhappy 
owner of a dry, poor spot beneath an 
Elm tree, where everything—including 
grass—refused to grow, in desperation | 
set out a large planting of Dianthus. At 


the last moment I carelessly tueked in 
10 or 12 Flax plants that had been left 
over from the rockery. To my surprise, 
this hitherto barren spot became the most 
attractive part of the garden. The Dian- 
thus, in various shades of pink, with the 
blue Flax blossoms nodding and swaying 
above them, made one of those effective 
floral pictures that is, usually, the re- 
sult of long and careful planning. Best 
of all, a similar picture ean be easily 
created in any other garden, be it large 
or small, by setting out plants now. 





By BEN BLACKBURN 


ARGE, robust shrubs and traet- 
able small trees are extreme- 
ly valuable for home ground 

planting. The Cornelian-cherry 
(Cornus mas) may be grown as a 
small tree or shrub, simply by al- 
lowing one or several stems to de- 
velop, but it is also most satisfying 
for other reasons. It attracts atten- 
tion with its soft masses of yellow 
flowers in early spring—usually 
late in March or before mid-April 
in the northeastern states. 

The bloom of this Doewood, 
which is not ealled a Dogwood, 
seems quite suggestive of our native 
Spicebush; both are advance scouts 
in the pageant of spring bloom and 
have masses of small yellow flow- 
ers. Cornelian-cherries are more 
spectacular, however, and also have 
greater distinction. 

There is a seeming anomaly in 
the common name,  Cornelian- 
cherry, for if this is a species of 
Cornus, why is it called a cherry? 


The brilliant cornelian-stone color 
of the fruits in August furnishes 
the answer, for though oblong, 


these can be mistaken easily for 
cherries. . They’re quite pleasant to 
eat when ripe, but they do not taste 
like cherries. 

At other this shrub’s 
beauties are more subtle, and are 
revealed to those who enjoy refine 
ment of foliage and pattern of 
branches. 


seasons 


Temperatures of 20° below zero 
do not damage Cornelian-cherries, 
and they grow well in most por- 
tions of this country. Like most 
tree Dogwoods, plants grow rap- 


idly in suitable soil while young 
and increase in size rather slowly 
after maturity. Specimens = 10 
years old usually reach a_height 
of 12 feet and spread somewhat 
more than this. Old plants are 
often over 20 feet high and 30 in 
spread, unless trained to a_ single 
trunk. Practieally no pruning is 





Plant for Permanence... 
° Cornelian-Cherry 





necessary to keep a plant of Cor- 


condition, but 
either height or spread may be 
restricted as desired. 

Any moderately fertile and well- 
drained soil is suitable. Planting 
in April is to be recommended, as 
the fibrous establish them- 
selves quickly. Mulching with peat 
moss or compost and watering dur- 
ing droughts for the first vear may 
be necessary. 

This shrub is excellent in a bor 
der framing a lawn or garden. The 
leaves remain green until late au- 
tumn. <A Cornelian-cherry plant 
ed in front of Pines or Hemlocks 
makes a lovely combination. 

Cornelian-cherries are excellent 
in foundation plantings at corners 
of buildings. Just one specimen 
is adequate for a corner planting. 
Naturally, such a plant cannot be 
allowed to develop to maximum 
size. To enrich such a_ planting, 
smaller companion plants can be 


nus mas in good 


roots 


used—as three Leucothoes, two or 
three Mountain-laurels, a_ single 
Dwarf Yew. Periwinkles and 


Snowdrops make an ideal ground- 
cover carpet, to dispense with mow- 
ing and trimming, as well gs for 
their own addition to the spring 
picture. 
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Victory Gardens and the Home Food Supply 


B 


cy 


Chairman, U. 8. 


RECENT poll of the American 
Institute of Publie Opinion showed 


that of the persons interviewed 45 
percent had not eaten fruits and raw 
greens, citrus fruits or juices, tomatoes, 
raw cabbage or salad greens, and 25 per- 
cent had not eaten leafy green or yellow 
vegetables in the 24-hour period. 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that from 4 to 7 servings of fruits 
and vegetables be eaten daily in order to 
maintain health. Therefore, the data ob- 
tained in the above survey are of concern 
tor they indicate that many, many people 
are not obtaining enough vitamin C, The 
green and leafy and yellow vegetables 
are also fine sources of vitamin A. In 
fact, a half cupful of cooked greens may 
give all the vitamin A needed by an 
adult for a day. The lime and iron that 
vegetables yield must also be taken into 
aecount. 

How then, in view of the general food 
situation we all must face, may Victory 
Gardeners and housewives join in plan- 
ning the production and preservation of 
sufficient quantities of the vitamin and 
mineral-rich garden and orchard products 
to make it possible to come near to the 
desired goal of four to seven daily serv- 
ings of fruits and vegetables? To insure 
having a year’s supply, a great many 
quarts will have to be put up for winter 
use in addition to the fresh vegetables 
eaten. But it is surprising how much 
ean be produced on a comparatively small 
plot of ground when the family needs 
are inventoried and a garden and food 
preservation budget is planned to meet 
those requirements. 

The following table 
guide in planning how the goals ean be 
met. All the vegetables listed are green 
and leafy vegetables, yellow vegetables 
and tomatoes, because these are rich ear- 
riers of vitamins A and C and also pro- 
vide lime and iron. It is assumed that 
these will be supplemented with other 
vegetables the Victory Gardener will pur- 
chase rather than to try to grow, as pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes, onions, dry 
beans and peas, Of course, on many 
of our farms such things will be grown 
for home use. Victory Gardeners, per- 
haps, may also want to grow some green 
onions, radishes, parsley, peppers, and 
other kinds. The vegetables listed in the 
budget must éome first, however, for the 
reasons given. They are all rather easily 
grown and plantings and reseedings ean 
be arranged so that the garden is pro- 
ductive from early spring until winter. 

With such a guide as this table be- 
fore the Victory Gardener, planning a 
garden that will produce the desired 
amounts of protective foods, and plan- 


may serve aS a 


ning a food preservation and storage 
budget, will be made easier. Moreover, 


the housewife who has such a_ budget 
and is prepared to can, dry or brine vege- 
tables from the garden, can take them 
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from the garden when they are at their 
best and none will become over-mature 
or go to waste. 

Directions for preserving and storing 
fruits and vegetables in various ways 


Victory Garden Committee 


may be obtained from the State Exten- 
sion Service of your State Agricultural 
College, your local county’ extension 
agents, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, D. C. 







































































Planting, Canning and Storage Guide 
How Much to Eat—To Preserve—To Plant 
Yearly of Green, Leafy Vegetables, Tomatoes, Yellow Vegetables and Common Fruits 
| Amount to plant 
Suggested Home-grown | Amount to per person 
servings vegetables store (based on fair yields 
per person and preserve | How to preserve under favorable 
yearly fruits per person | conditions) 
per year | — — —_ 
Spring | Fall 
VEGETABLES 
180 Cabbage | 40 lbs. Pit Storage 18 plants | 18 plants 
10 Ibs. Kraut 
90 Lettuce | 9 feet 6 feet 
a sieiientesacatari eee hse ESE " ee a eee panes 
40 Spinach 6 pts | Canning | 15 feet 15 feet 
10 Broccoli | 4 plants 4 plants 
10 Kale | 8 plants 
zs = Ee, (eee see: eee, nis: sit ais 
50 String beans 8 qts. Canning, salting 60 feet 
30 Peas 4 pts. Canning 45 feet 
60 Yellow turnip i415 lbs. | Pit storage 10 feet 15 feet 
ii ees bates ci AEE, oes Bae ree [2 aa — 
120 Carrots | 30 Ibs. Pit storage | 15 feet 15 feet 
10 Beet tops | | 5 feet 5 feet 
50 Yellow corn | 10 pts. Canned | 100 ft. 
| 1b. Dried | 
30 Yellow squash | 10 lbs. Dry storage | 1 plant | 3 plants 
— ee enna ne Ne (eres a = : ” 
300 Tomatoes | Canning | 
| 30 qts. Catsup 15 plants 
| Chili sauce 
Total 980 ee — - peta 
FRUITS 
440 Apples 2 bu Cellar 
10 qts | Canning 
100 Peaches 12 qts | Canning Use also 
————— ——— —_—_—__—— for Jelly, 
50 Pears 9 qts | Canning Marmalade, 
manners — aon Conserve, 
30 Cherries 4 qts | Canning Jam, 
————s a | — — Butter, 
30 Plums ) qts | Canning Spicing 
50 Rhubarb 4 qts Can ning 
60 Berries 1 4qts Canning 
Total 760 
Adapted from table prepared by the Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois 
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HIS year 
‘“*Die For 
be unable to find anyone else to do 


thousands will literally 
Viectory’’ for they will 


Have you made 
prepare 


their digging for them. 
arrangements for someone to 


your garden? Then it is time you got 
busy, unless you intend to do it yourselt. 


If someone else is to prepare your 
garden for you, be on the spot, if pos- 
sible, to make sure the job is done well. 
A poor job of plowing or spading will 
mean many hours of extra work later 
and unsatisfactory growing conditions, 
especially for the small crops. If the 
sod or surface trash is not turned over 


and under and the lumps broken up, 
trouble is in the offing. It is wise to 
hire your man by the hour, because if 


you pay so much for the job it.may be 
done hurriedly and carelessly. 

If the sod is witeh grass it is par- 
ticularly important to get it well buried 
or it will live to make you rue the day 
you thought a garden would be fun. 
[ have often seen backyard gardeners 
dig up and shake out the witch grass 


roots, throw them out and burn them. 
That is what I eall hard work and a 
waste of good organie matter. What 


these gardeners should have done was to 
turn over the sod, burying it at such a 
depth that it could not send up any 
shoots. This would require no more 
work and at the same time provide some 
important organie matter 

If you are going to dig your own 
garden, don’t spoil things by trying to 
do too much all at onee. Do it in in- 
stalments, a few feet each week. This 
method works well in the average back- 
yard garden. Plantings are much more 
satisfactory when spread over a period 


of several weeks. Start digging at the 
higher, dryer end of the garden. Plant 
the hardy crops here. Each week or 
every other week do a little more. By 


the time the most of the garden is 
planted there will be thinning, weeding 
and cultivating to occupy your time 
weekends. When this sort of work lets 
up a bit it will be time to do some more 
digging for second or succession plant- 


ings. It is important to get an early 
start, just as soon as the soil is rt“ to 


be wor ked. 
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By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


temember to plant short rows of all 
quick growing crops. 

By the way. Have you ordered sufli- 
cient seed for the second and third plant- 
ings and for crops that must be planted 
late, such as endive, Chinese cabbage, 
rutabaga, ete? 

Herbs for flavor. Have you included 
a few herbs for a little flavoring in your 
garden plan. Just a few plants of each 
are necessary—any more will be a waste 
of space. Sow as follows: 

Parsley—5 feet. Sow seed early. As 
seed is very slow to germinate, sow a 
few radish seeds in the row. Thin pars- 
ley plants to about 4 inches apart. Get 
the habit of using a few sprigs for 
garnishing various dishes (see that it is 
eaten), for flavoring soups or stews, and 
for use in salads. One planting will last 
all year. 

Garden Cress or Peppergrass—3 feet. 
Sow seed early and at three or four week 
intervals up to September 1. 

Summer Savory and Sweet Basil—3 
feet of each. Sow seed about May 1. 
Thin plants to 8 inches. Keep them 
picked down so they do not go to seed 
and one planting will suffice. 

Sage, chives and mint are perennials 
and should be in a space by themselves. 


All are hardy and quite easy to grow. 
They should be dug up, separated and 
replanted every two or three years. Re- 
member, just two or three plants will 
supply the average family. 

Better health from Victory Gardens. 
Vitamins in capsules may be all right 
but vitamins in fresh vegetables are 
much better for you. More vegetables 
added to your regular menu will mean 
not only more vitamins but also more 
minerals, more bulk, more alkalinity— 
all of which are important for building 


a healthy body. Uncle Sam, through 
rationing canned and frozen foods, is 


going to see to it that more 
fresh vegetables. 

Fighting pests. If you join the gar- 
den army corps you should be prepared 
to defend your plants from the army of 


insects and diseases that are bound to 


you eat 


come, 
How about it? Are you ready this 
year? Insecticides and fungicides are 


not going to be too plentiful, especially 
those that are necessary to the war 
effort. The Agricultural Chemicals Unit 
of the War Production Board has prom- 
ised ‘sufficient insecticides and fungi- 
cides to protect important food and 
feed crops provided the materials are 
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Early squashes may be started in berry boxes, paper or wooden bands, or pots to get an 
early crop. Don’t disturb the roots when setting the plants in the garden 
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Young lettuce and cabbage plants in a frame should be “hard- 
ened” by giving them plenty of ventilation during the day 
prior to planting out in the garden and apply less water 


used wisely and economically.” This, 


they say, includes Victory Gardens. 
Insecticides 


OTENONE and pyrethrum will prob- 

ably be available for use only on 
certain specified crops. Some stores 
have a small carry-over, mostly small, 
packaged material. The amount of fresh 
material available is considerably less 
than half the quantity used last year. 
Of this, the government has taken a 
large amount for insect control in the 
tropics. Some of this supposed supply 


.D.A, Extension Service photo 





Seed potatoes may be cut 
in several pieces, leaving 
at least one strong eye to 
each section, Cut the seed 
potatoes several days be- 
fore they are to be planted 


is at the bottom of the ocean, the boat 
torpedoed en route from South America. 
Best sources of supply are in the hands 
of the Japanese. Substitutions will 
have to be made: nicotine sulphate for 
sucking insects; arsenates and eryolite 
for chewing insects. With these poi- 
sonous materials, it is most important 
to get the bugs early, before the plant 
is near the eating stage. This can only 
be done by anticipating the common 
bugs. Reference to your garden diary 
—if you keep one—will tell you when to 
apply the ‘‘ounce of prevention.”’ 


The Fruit Garden in 


* 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 


Nicotine sulphate should be in fairly 
good supply. The container problem 
enters in here. 

Lead arsenate, calcium arsenate and 
paris green should be obtainable about 
as usual. 

Cryolite is a little-known insecticide 
that shows considerable promise. As it 
is not a ‘‘war important’’ product, the 
government is encouraging its use. It 
appeared on the insecticide market 
about the same time that rotenone and 
pyrethrum were being pushed. As a 
result, it ‘‘fell by the wayside’’ and 
only recently has it received attention 
as a possible substitute. There are two 
forms available: the natural is a prod- 
uct of Greenland and is chemically 
known as sodium fluoaluminate; the 
synthetic is a by-product of the alu- 
minum industry. Its effeet on humans 
and animals is not completely under- 
stood. Some claim it is not poisonous 
but until more is known, we will have 
to use it with care. The few experi- 
ments in which it has been used indi- 
cate that cryolite may become a valu- 
able insecticide. For most of the com- 
mon vegetable pests it is mixed: 

As a dust—equal parts eryolite, and 
tale, flour or clay. 

As a spray— 


Cryolite Water 
A little over 4 |b. 5 gal, 
15 |b. 25 gal. 


Caution: Used with an alkaline mate- 
rial, eryolite is not effective so do not 
mix it with lime or bordeaux. 

(Continued on page 207) 
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ERTILIZING the fruit garden this 

year is not a simple matter with 

many plant foods searce and some 
unavailable. The 3-8-7 formula which 
is being made available for Victory Gar- 
dens is better adapted for vegetables 
than for fruit plants. To use this for- 
mula on fruits is to waste most of the 
phosphoric acid and potash if enough 
fertilizer is used to supply as much nitro- 
gen as is generally used on woody plants. 
There are several possible substitutes and 
gardeners may be able to procure some 
of them. Generally speaking, nitrogen 
is the element most likely to increase 
plant growth and fruit production of 
fruit plants. On soils low in fertility, 
but otherwise suitable for fruits com- 
plete fertilizers may be needed. 

Stable or cow manure is the old stand- 
by of the gardener when it may be had 
and there is no better source of plant 
food. For bush and tree fruits an appli- 
cation of at least 3 bushels to 100 square 
feet is suggested. Cow manure is also 
available in the dried form. Hen ma- 


nure and sheep manure, often available 
in the dried form in sacks, are relatively 
high in nitrogen among the manures and 
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may be used at the rate of 1 bushel to 
100 square feet. 

Animal tankage is considerably higher 
in nitrogen than stable manure and 
should be applied at the rate of 2 or 3 
pounds to 100 square feet. Garbage 
tankage and sewage sludge may be used 
at the same rate as cow manure. Alfalfa 
hay is another possibility as it has about 
the same nitrogen content as cow manure 
and is available in bales from feed stores. 
It is used as a mulch and decomposes 
rapidly releasing its nitrogen. <A few 
woody plants in the writer’s garden made 
excellent growth last year when mulched 
with green alfalfa. Bone meal, the gar- 
deners standby for many purposes, is 
too low in nitrogen and too slowly avail- 
able to be of much use in fertilizing 
woody plants. All of these materials 
are slowly available and the quick re- 
sponse of nitrate of soda and sulphate 


of ammonia as shown by dark green 
color of the foliage and rapid shoot 
growth must not be expected. Organic 


fertilizers should be applied as soon as 
possible in the spring. 

Gardeners who have nitrate of 
or sulphate of ammonia left over 


soda 
from 


previous years have excellent sources of 
nitrogen for tree and bush fruits. Three- 
fourths of a pound to,100 square feet is 
a fairly heavy application. 

Good old elbow grease applied through 
the medium of a hoe or some other weed 
eliminating device should not be over- 
looked, and in many eases, especially on 
fertile soils or soils that have been regu- 
larly fertilized in previous years with 
organic materials, thorough clean eulti- 
vation will stimulate sufficient growth to 
keep the plant in good vigor. 

With the warm days of early April 
strawberry plants will begin to push forth 
new leaves. An occasional peep under 
the muleh will reveal when this occurs, 
as soon as the new growth is observed 
a portion of the mulch should be raked 
off the plants into the space between the 
rows. Part of the mulch should be left 
among the plants so that the leaves and 
fruit clusters may push up through it. 
The mulch serves to protect the berries 
from the soil. 

Planting fruit trees. New fruit trees 
and bushes will arrive early this month. 
Open the parcel immediately on arrival 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Ideas for April 


Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 


By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell University 


EGETABLE production is the key- 

note of gardening for this season 

but this doesn’t mean we need to 
give up our flowers. The better the 
appearance of our homes, cities and 
country, the more they are worth work- 
ing and fighting for. It would be a 
debacle indeed, if we allowed our yards 
to become untidy, our shrubs to be 
overgrown, or our lawns to be unkept 
and failed to have flower color in our 
ornamental plantings. Such conditions 
would inspire no one to put forth the 
necessary effort to maintain the better 
things of life. And how will the men 
in the service feel if the things that 
mean ‘‘home’’ to them are not pre- 
served ? 

Roses may be set out any time in 
April, but the earlier the better. Be 
sure to buy good quality dormant plants. 
Quality varies. widely and it always pays 
to obtain stock from reliable nursery- 
men with the best facilities for grow- 
ing, storing and handling the plants. 

It isn’t always sate to buy Roses by 
price alone. The cost to the customer 
is determined largely by the size of the 
plant and the newness of the variety. 
Most growers advertise two-year-old, 
field-grown plants but sinee at least 95 


pereent of the more than 25 million 
Rose plants produced in the country are 
two years old when delivered, mere age 
is not important. What does count, 
however, is the size or grade of the 
plants and prices should be compared on 
this basis. 

There are five or six commercial Rose 
grades. The best grade is designated 
as No. 1 Supreme, No. 1 Extra, No. 1 
Special, ete. Plants in this grade should 
have 5 to 8 strong canes, 18 inches or 
more long. Next eomes No. 1 (regular) 


which should have 3 or more strong 
canes 18 inches or longer. Grade No. 
14 is about the smallest that can be 


depended upon to make a good showing 


in the garden. Plants of this grade 
should have two or more strong canes 
at least 14 inches long. Still smaller 


grades are designated as No. 2, No. 3, 
ete. 

The fact that a variety is patented 
does not necessarily mean it is supe- 
rior. Plant patents proteet the propa- 
gation rights of the originator and only 
guarantee that the variety is different 
from any other variety patented. As 
far as the desirability of the variety is 
eoncerned the patent merely indicates 
that the introducer thought the variety 

















Dahlia clumps, started into early 
growth in deep boxes of soil, will 
provide new shoots which can be 
cut off below a joint, to make cut- 
tings. These are rooted in pots of 
sand The well rooted 
cutting at left was treated with hor- 
mone powder. 


(as above). 





Hybrid Tea Roses have been severely killed 

back in many sections this year. Illustration 

above shows usual pruning height, but dead 
canes should be cut back to green wood 


was exceptional and worth the expense 
of obtaining the patent. 

Planting Roses. Prepare the soil for 
Roses deeply and thoroughly. Work in 
peat moss, well rotted manure, leat 
mold, compost or other forms of or- 
ganie matter. Don’t worry about fer- 
tilizer at planting time. Set the plants 
immediately upon arrival. Prune the 
tops back to six inches above the union. 
Remove injured or broken roots. Spread 
the roots out carefully and work the 
soil around them. Adjust the height 
so that the union between the top and 
the understock will be just below the 
surface after the soil has settled. Firm 
the soil well. Water thoroughly. Mound 
soil over the tops to keep the canes 
from drying out. Level the soil mound 
about 3 weeks after planting or when 
the shoots begin to develop. 

Rose pruning may be done this month 


on the bush types such as the hybrid 
teas, hybrid perpetuals, polyanthas and 
floribundas. Climbing Roses should be 


pruned in the summer after 
The modern practice is to 

little of the healthy strong 
possible. With bush types the essential 
steps are first to remove all dead, in- 
jured and weak stems. Next cut back 
the strong canes to where’ vigorous 
shoots will develop. With elimbers at 
this season merely remove the dead, in- 
jured or weak canes. 

A dormant spray of lime sulphur 
diluted 1 part to 9 parts of water will 
help reduce disease and insects during 
the following season. This should be 
applied early before the shoots have 
started to develop. 

Starting annuals. Seedlings of an- 
nuals started earlier should be trans- 
planted in sterilized soil. Use a mixture 
that contains 4 to 4 organic matter. 

If a hotbed is available, seeds of 
tender annuals may be sown in it. Later 
in the month a coldframe may also be 
used for the purpose. 

For the sake of efficiency it is well 
to grow only the more fool-proot kinds 
of annuals this year. In fact, many 
horticulturists are recommending that 
only those annuals be used that can be 
sown in the open ground. This idea 
would seem to have some merit sinee it 

(Continued on page 201) 
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The Tobaty Verbena 


Two Newer Verbenas 
By Naomi INGALLS, (Vt.) 


T? one who enjoys lavender flowers, 
Verbena bipinnatifida is a real treas- 
ure, for its lavender blooms (blue in the 
shade) contrast richly with other flowers, 
and cut well. If it is grown just in 
front of Verbesina, the Butter Daisy, 
and with an edging of the yellow Viola 
Chantreyland, one has a perpetual gold 


and lavender treasure trove all summer 
long. 
This Verbena is started like the eom- 


mon kinds, and blossoms just as early. 
It forms lovely green mounds, the fo- 
liage is much divided and the plants 
bloom freely until frost. This is a_pe- 
rennial variety. 

The Tobaty Verbena is also a rarer 
sort and bears large, flat, blue clusters 
of flowers on tall plants. This is a 
treasure from Paraguay, and is unex- 
celled for bedding. The seeds are some- 
what slower in germinating than other 
Verbenas, but nevertheless I am_ sure 
all who try these two new Verbenas will 
be charmed with them. 


Care of Indoor Azaleas 


By Auice R. Soper, (Canada) 


Arter their flowering time is. over, 
tender Azaleas, which have bloomed 
indoors, should have their tops sheared 
off immediately so as to make a compact 


plant filled with flower buds for next 
winter. These winter flowering Azaleas 
usually make considerable new growth 
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EADERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share 
with others their experiences in growing interesting plants. 
problem has been, however, to find space for all the letters sub- 
these two 
this 
pages will be allowed to this new department in future 


issues depending upon the response. All are 
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pages have been set aside 
month and two or more 


invited to 

















while in bloom. Most amateurs cannot 
bear to remove this growth even though 
it is often somewhat spindly. Shearing 
the top of an Azalea will automatically 
remove all the dead flowers, which is 
necessary to the health of the plant. 
More new growth will appear later on in 
the season, and if the plant can be set 
outdoors in a frame early enough in the 
spring, it will be firm and healthy. 

Since Azaleas make their growth dur- 
ing spring and summer, and develop their 
flower buds before fall, they must be 
given an ample water supply and an 
occasional feeding of acid fertilizer (peat 
moss or aluminum sulphate). They also 
want some sunlight and it is definitely a 
mistake to set such plants in the shade 
of a tree and leave them to shift for 
themselves. They must never be allowed 
to dry out at any time, particularly in 
summer when they need the greatest 
care. During September they should be 
eiven full sun to harden them off and 





before danger ot frost, whieh would kill 
the buds, they should be removed to a 
cold room, pit or deep coldframe until 
wanted for blooming inside. During this 
storage period they should be kept moist, 
not wet; they do not need to be fed then. 

When brought into heat, the foliage 
and flower buds should be syringed with 
water daily until the flowers have opened. 


Syringing during the summer 1s_ also 
beneficial. They do not need frequent 


re-potting; if this is done, repot immedi 
ately after flowering. They need firm 
potting and a wooden tamper should be 
used to ram the soil around the rim of 
the pot. The ball of roots should not 
be rammed. If roots are dry at time of 
re-potting, the ball of earth should be 
soaked in a pail of water. Equal parts 
of fibrous loam, leaf mold, coarse peat, 
sand and old manure makes a good pot 
ting mixture. Ordinary garden soil is 
useless. Florist Azaleas enjoy a_ cool 
atmosphere at all times. 


Garden Carnations 


By Epxa ANnpberson, (Alaska) 


HE old fashioned border Carnation 

has always been a favorite garden 
flower, but if you really want some- 
thing nice, try the new novelty Carna- 
tions. They come in all the bright colors, 
as well as yellow and white; the plants 
grow from 15 inches to 2 feet with nice 
long stems that stand up straight. One 
plant will give dozens of flowers in a 
season, and some plants have flowers as 
large as commercial or florist Carnations. 
They are very hardy and will bloom all 
summer and early fall. They have that 
lovely spiey fragrance and lasting qual- 
ity which makes them a good cut flower. 
I planted seeds of a new variety for 
1942, ealled J. M. Bridgeford (Malmai- 
son). The seeds cost 50 cents a package 
and I think I reeeived a lot for my 
money. It planted the seeds in January 
in an electric heated hot-box, transplant- 
ing them once into flats before planting 
them in the garden. Six months after 
sowing, the plants were in bud and I 


had many different colors show up, vel- 
low, two shades of bright pink, bright 
red, dark red, and violet-red. All of the 
plants had perfect double flowers, meas 
uring from 2 to 245 inches in diameter; 
this year they should be even better. 

I had many seedling plants, some of 
which I gave away, some I sold for a 
garden club plant sale and those that 
1 kept I experimented with by planting 
them in two kinds of soil. The plants 
that bloomed so lovely were set out in 
a sandy loam soil and were well ferti- 
lized with a liquid commercial fertilizer 
every three or four weeks; the other 
plants were planted in a_ heavier soil 
and not fertilized very much, and at the 
end of summer they were still very small 
plants. I made cuttings from some flor- 
ist Carnations, too, treating the cuttings 
with rooting powder, then planting them 
in a shady place where the soil never 
dried out. In about four weeks they 
had started to root and late in summer 


























Lively Interest 


buds were beginning to form on them. 
Hardy border Carnations have acquired, 
due to eross-breeding, the habit of per- 


petual flowermg. Plants of the newer 
Carnations sell from 25 cents and up. 
Seeds come about 75 per cent true to 
eolor and 90 per cent double. It is fun 
to try seeds because one may get a good 
variety of colors. One can make cuttings 
from the favorite plants and get as many 
plants as are needed. The side shoots 
growing halfway up the stems are better 
than base shoots for eutting. Take off 
the cutting with the leaf that surrounds 


it and make a diagonal cut through a 
joint or just below a joint. This makes 
a larger wound and gives a larger area 
for quicker rooting, Plant cuttings in 
a mixture of fine cinders and sand for 
rooting, give some bottom heat if pos- 
sible, then transplant to sandy 
Disbud Carnations as soon as the 
buds ean be seen. Carnations need a 
sandy soil and a sunny position. They 
need lime, bone meal, compost, and a 
well balanced commercial fertilizer. It 
is wise to give liquid fertilizer every three 
or four weeks during summer. 


loam. 
side 


Strawberry Lawns in California 


By James W. TOLAND 


HE seareh for a distinctive ground 

cover goes on and on, and while 

Dichondra (Diachondra) ripens and 
Ivy bave proved adaptable for the pur- 
pose principally in the West and Souta, 
yet another unusual plant is being imtro- 
duced as a front-yard cover. 

It’s strawberries! 

Cultivation of wild strawberry plants 
(principally Fragaria chiloensis) either in 
parkways or on broad expanses has defi- 
nitely passed the experimental stage—and 
the result is good. 

Such a lawn must not be ruled out in 
the city. Eight months after planting, un- 
der proper conditions, strawberry plants 
rival or exceed the heavy luster of Ivy, 



















turf nearest the house is of Dichondra 
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The west coast wild strawberry is rapidly gaining 
favor as a ground cover and lawn substitute in 
California. Plants set nearly two feet apart spread 
ravidly by runners, as shown at right, to make a 
dark green carpet which chokes out weeds. The 
planting above is in Flintridge, Califernia. The 
repens 


now used extensively in place of grass in 
many metropolitan areas. Indeed, a 
carpet of strawberry plants offers less op- 
portunity to weeds than do most sensitive 
varieties of grass. 

The ground should be deeply spaded 
and well mixed with humus, preferably 
leaf mold or peat moss, before planting, 
which is best done in the late fall or 
winter. Small plants may be set out 
about 18 inches to 2 feet apart to estab- 
lish a covering the following summer. 
Fall planting is not a requirement, how- 
ever. In many cases the plants, placed 


one foot apart, have been started at odd 
seasons, producing a 
in eight months. 


thick-matted cover 

Stolons or crowns 
may be used if root- 
ed plants are not 
available. 

With few excep- 
tions a_ strawberry 
ground cover re- 
sponds to virtually 
the same treatment 
as that given grass 
lawns. Application 
of fertilizer — well- 
rotted barnyard ma- 
nure or commercial 
brands—in the sum- 
mer and fall, with 





brief daily sprinkling, is necessary. Some 
gardeners have found that mowing of 
the plants three times a year, leaving a 
ruff two inches high, increases root de- 
velopment and thickens the growth. 

Wild strawberries under suitable condi- 
tions offer a dense ground cover, enhane- 
ing the appearance of a yard with their 
dark, shiny leaves and, periodically, their 
small but colorful Varieties 
produce blossoms of pink, red, white or 
yellow and the plants bloom two or three 
times a year, 


bloss« ms, 


Ways to Use Tin Cans 
Dr. A, Swanson, (Iowa) 


Small Plant Protector. A tin can of any 
age, of which there are still many that 
cannot be used for salvage, can be used 
to protect small plants from being eut 
off at the surface of the soil by cutworms, 
The can must be cut open at both ends 
and must be at least two inches above 
the soil and one inch into the soil. Dur- 
ing hot weather the protection can be 
litted during the day after the plant has 
taken root. It should be replaced for 
the night. 

Miniature Hothouse. Cut both ends of 
a tin can and tie cellophane or waxed 
paper from bread loaves on one end 
with a string or rubber band, and set 
over small plant until it has rooted. This 
is very good to use for euttings of hard- 
wood or greenwood plants and shrubs. 
It prevents excessive evaporation from 
plants while taking root. If it is pushed 
into the soil at least one inch, it will 
prevent insects from disturbing the 
plant. Use for outside work. 


Experts Suggest Radish Be 
Banished 


“An example of what not to grow in 
the home vegetable garden is the radish,” 
says Neely Turner of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Station. Last season the 
Station received on the average of ten 
calls a day during the early radish sea- 
son asking how to get rid of “the little 
white things on my radishes.” The 
“white things” were root maggots and 
the explanation of Station entomologists 
was: “Almost every garden is subject 
to the attacks of this insect which is 
difficult to control. Once the pest be- 
comes prevalent, the crop might as well 
be pulled out and destroyed. Since the 
radish is unimportant from the point of 
food value, it can be omitted from the 
garden without great loss,” 


Little Victory Garden Ideas 


Bring a little beauty into your vege- 
table garden by putting these two ideas 
into effect: 

If you plan to have pole beans, plant 
a sunflower in the center of each hill of 
pole beans, as a pole for the beans. 

Plant several rows of carrots along the 
edge of the vegetable garden. In front of 
the carrots plant Poppy seed. The bright 
colored Poppies against the foliage of 
the carrots make a pretty picture—THE 
Master GARDENER, 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Why Do You Make Scrapbooks? 


ANY clubs include scrapbook mak 
ing as part of their regular work, 
and the compiling goes on year 
after year. Recently a club wrote to ask 
me to give them some new ideas for their 
books for this year—they have been mak- 
ing books for five years and want something 
new. Q 
There are two different approaches to the 
making of scrapbooks. One is the making 
of a record more or perma- 
nently the activities of a club. Such a 
book will include programs, lists of officers, 
outlines of papers (or sometimes copies of 
entire papers), activities of the club, ete. 
Texas has developed scrapbook making into 
a standardized art, and the state organiza- 
tion has a chairman of history and serap- 
The Texas idea is that a history 
scraphook should be a history of the club 
from its first meeting. The books from all 
the different clubs are judged at the State 
Annual meeting. Mrs. F. A. Huwieler is 
the present Chairman. 
The following has been set up as a sched- 
ule by which to judge the scrapbooks: 
1. History and Publicity............ 35% 
2. Horticulture 
general interest 
local interest 


hook to less 


hooks. 


use of native material 
3. Cover and Originality: 20% 
artistic merit 
pictorial merit 
t. Arrangement of Material. ve 10% 
5, Scope of Programs and Projects 200% 
civic interest 
conservation interest 
federation interest 
educational advantages in garden 
skills, both artistic and horti- 
cultural 
defense projects 
There is another, and very different type 
of book, and one that is just as widely 
made, That is the type that is made by 


every club member, to be given away at the 
end of the year. A small elub in Illinois 
gets out a scrapbook from every member at 
the Christmas n.eeting, and the books are 
presented to a local hospital. These books 
are made of clippings of all kinds of ma- 
terial that would appeal to flower lovers, 
but are not at all technical. Poetry, flower 
pictures, editorials on winter, spring, sum- 
mer and autumn, tidbits of general infor- 
mation that anyone can use, these inake up 
the typical scrapbook. In last year’s col- 
lection, one member made up a book with 
Violet as the theme color and flower, and 
won top honors for the beauty of her crea- 


tion. Another book was made up of “gar- 
den humor”, and the maker had clipped 


jokes from the New Yorker, from all sorts 
of sources, to make up a mighty entertain- 
ing book for the hospital patients. 

Still another club tells me of its serap- 
hooks, which are made by the members. 
Each one is given a different topic on which 
to make up her book, one, for instance, 
getting Narcissus, one Tulips, one Roses, 
etc. In these books, every clipping and 
every picture is on the = special subject 
allotted, and at the end of the vear, there 
is a nice little library built up for the 
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club. For such scrapbooks, it is best to have 
identical books to start with, making a 
uniform set when they are completed. 


Blue Bird Trail 


HE Better Gardens Center of St. Louis 
is sponsoring a Blue Bird Trail across 
the State of Missouri. The idea was orig- 
inated by their president, Mrs. Erl R. 
Jackson, and was approved by their state 
board. Blue bird houses have been erected 
beginning at the Center as far as Gray's 
Summit, and on a spur to the Bird Sane- 
tuary on Route 50. These houses are of 
definite specifications, as below, and are 
placed three or four to the mile. Missouri 
hopes that other states will join in this 
effort, and perhaps establish a National 
Blue Bird Trail from coast to coast. 
Blue bird house specifications: Paint 
dark green or brown. Height above ground, 
5 feet. Floor, 5 inches square. Height of 
house, 8 inches. Entrance above floor, 6 
inches. Diameter of entrance, 14 inches. 


Potpourri 


ITH all the vegetables to be grown in 

home gardens this year, there will be 
rich material for the Harvest Shows of next 
summer and fall. Already one club has 
made up its show schedule, and I see in the 
arrangement classes one calling for: “An 
arrangement made with the flowers of vege- 
tables.” When you come to think of it, the 
flowers of dill, of parsnips, of onions and 
plenty of other garden truck are truly beau- 
tiful. A Garden Club of Ohio class calls 
for : “An arrangement using three or more 
kinds of vegetable foliage—one kind of vege- 
table may be used as accent if desired.” 





% * 


In Ithaca (New York) the public library, 
which is incidentally the Cornell Library, 
is kept beautiful with flowers the year 
‘round by the Ithaca Garden Club. The 
Christmas season is sure to find the library 
so delightfully decorated that people go 
there not because they want a book but 
hecause they want to see the library deco- 
rations, 

* * 


Hostesses of the Riveroaks Garden Club 
(Houston, Texas) do not have any responsi- 
bility about decorating their homes for 
the meetings. Four members are appointed 
for each meeting. These women working 
together or individually as they prefer, 
see that there are four arrangements of 
garden material set up in place well in 





advance of the meeting. These arrange- 
ments are left for the hostess when the 
meeting is over, and I am told that the 


hostesses always plan to have a party the 
next day, while their homes are so beau- 
tifully decorated. 


A Nevada reader writes “one difficulty 
we have encountered here is a source of 
supply for pins or emblems that are signifi- 
cant and suitable for past officers. It 
seems there are stock patterns for nearly 
every other type of organization. Any sug- 
gestions?” Do our readers have any? 


Victory Garden Institute Officers 


| etn STARK, brother of ex-Governor 
Stark of Missouri, and vice-president 
of the Victory Garden Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Department of Agriculture, has 
been elected president of the newly-formed 
National Victory Garden Institute, Inc. 
Vice-presidents chosen included Lester Nor- 
ris, chairman of the Illinois State Victory 
Garden Committee; Richardson Wright of 
New York; David Burpee, Philadelphia; 
John L. McCaffrey, vice-president of Inter- 
national Harvester O.. Chicago; and Ches- 
ter C. Davis, of St. Louis, Mo., president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, 12th District. 
Andrew 8S. Wing, former editor of “Garden 
Digest,” was made Secretary-Manager. 

The Executive Committee includes David 
Burpee, F. F. Rockwell, and Messrs. Stark, 
Norris and Wright. M. L. Wilson, Director, 
Extension Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and chairman of the U. S. 
Government Nutrition Committee, was 
made honorary chairman. 

The 1943 objectives of the National Vic- 
tory Garden Institute include 20,000,000 
victory gardens—a vegetable and fruit gar- 
den for every family possessing suitable 
soil and a sunny site. Offices of the Insti- 
tute are at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


National Council Spring Meeting 


The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Ine., will hold its Annual Spring 


Meeting for the election of officers and the 
formation of plans for a Wartime program 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on May 5-7, 1943. 

In accordance with the request of the 
government that all unnecessary travel be 
cancelled for the duration only the Board 
of Directors, State Presidents and repre- 
sentatives from each state will be eligible 
for this meeting —KatTe M. Myers, Pub- 
licity Chairman. 


Free Guide to School Gardening 


Children need guidance in their V‘etory 
Gardens! Adults working with them often 
need help, too. The Department of Garden 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation represents years of experience with 
school directed gardens. A bulletin of re- 
printed material is free to those who send 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Paul 
R. Young, Board of Edueation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 














A border of PANSIES 


Requiring little care, Pansies pro- 
vide an abundance of cut flowers, 
masses of color. In short, they are 
ideal for the Victory Garden, Use 
them for gay color effects in window 
boxes, rock gardens, perennial bor- 
ders, or to make your vegetable gar- 
den attractive. 


CUT FLOWER MIXTURE 


100 large plants, $2.50 postpaid 
250 large plants, $5.00 postpaid 


(100 plants will make a 50-foot border— 
set plants 6 in. apart.) 


Ask for our free Pansy booklet. 
PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM 

Box 143 Bristol, Penna. 








1943 BARGAIN! 
(14 million trees a year) 


25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 8” 
for $1.00 plus 15c postage; 
100 for $3.00 plus 25c pos- 
tage. Selected 3 and 4 year 
stock; grown from best seed 
strains, with unusual root sys- 
tems, carefully packed, ship- 
ped to you at proper planting 
time. Send for complete circu- 
lar of Forest, Xmas Tree and Ornamental 
Seedlings and Transplants, also special 
**Growing Xmas Trees 


INDIANA, PA. 





MUSSER bulletin on 
FORESTS, inc. 





















“Bide The Mails 
To Croix Farms’ 
Secturene OUR FREE CATALOG 


e French Lilacs * Peonies * Gladiolus 


SENSATIONAL OFFER 


With every $3.00 catalog purchase during April we 

will include FREE: one large bulb of CINDER- 

ELLA and 3 large bulbs of MARGARET BEATON. 

$5.00 orders will receive 2 large CINDERELLA and 

5 large MARGARET BEATON free. This offer is 

to Flower Grower readers only. 

CINDERELLA—The NEW and most unusual small 
decorative gladiolus. Apple-blossom pink; cream 
throat. Large bulbs each $1.00 

MARGARET BEATON—Snowy white, with small 
cherry blotch in throat. One of the great Glads 
of ali time. Large bulbs per doz. “ 

3 large Cinderella and 12 large Margaret Beaton 

3.00 


Hastings. CROIX FARMS Minnesota 





ALYSSUM ZINNIA 


Valet es mmeliii i, | OLD GLORY 
Two splendid novelties for a patriotic flower bed. Red 
and white Zinnia, Old Glory; Blue Alyssum. Both 10c. 
FREE—PARK’S FLOWER BOOK. All about flowers 
and vegetables: pictures, culture, height, pronunciation, 
germination table; 3000 varieties to choose from at 5¢ 
per pkt. Free on request or sent with offer above! 


| GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., 71 Parkton Drive, Greenwood, S. C. 





















NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


CAPITOLA CALIF. 

















Readers’ Own Corner 
(Continued from page 174) 


To the Editor: 


HAVE had the same experience with 
the Royal Red Buddleia as Mrs. A. E. 
They came purple. I was told by the 


company from whom I obtained my plants | 
that the color will be truer when the plants | 


get older.—M. R. A., (Penna.) 


To the Editor: 


TOO, would like to say, that I was dis- | 


appointed in the color of the Red Bud- | 


dleia which turned out to be purple instead 
of the rich deep red as advertised.— (Mrs. ) 
C. B. S., (Mich.) 


A Prairie Flower Report 


To the Editor: 
AM very much interested in Mr. 
Waugh’s article regarding Prairie Flow- 
ers in the January issue of FLOWER GRow- 
ER, and heartily agree with him on the 


abundance of bloom which our virgin prai- | 


ries, South Dakota in particular, still give 
us. 

After many trials and failures, perse- 
verance has rewarded our rock garden and 
borders with the yellow and blue prairie 
Violets, tall, narrow Spiderwort, the beau- 


tiful wild Rose, blue and white wild As- | 


ters, our state flower the Pasque, and this 
past year we were finally successful in 
getting a fine lot of wild Geraniums to 
bloom. 

My favorites are our gorgeous blue and 
violet shaded Penstemons which were 
brought to my garden from the West River 
Country, a section, of South Dakota. These 
bloom profusely for about a month, be- 
ginning around May 20, and if our fall 
season is warm and wet they will again 
send up a few small blooms. 

Even my very limited experience with 
our wild flowers proves to me how generous 
Nature is with our feeble efforts when we 
work with her. 

I truly hope Mr. Waugh is successful in 
further developing his idea of working with 
our Prairie flowers. 

Please accept my 


congratulations on 


| your most interesting magazine—Lucy V. 





BEEBE, (S. D.) 


Plants for Cool Rooms 
To the Editor: 


HAVE a small enclosed back porch, 

7 by 7 feet, at one corner of the house. 
Two sides of this “conservatory” are 
formed by the stone house walls; the other 
two are of glass. One glass side faces 
southeast, the other southwest. The “room” 
has a radiator. When the sun shines it 
becomes warm through the middle of the 
day, but at night the temperature drops to 
50 degrees or thereabouts, never freezing. 

The plants that thrive best here are 
Christmas Cactus, Azaleas, Abutilon, Kal- 


‘anchoe, Marica (all of which bloom), Cras- 


sulas, Sanseverias, Peperomia, etc. Impa- 
tiens blooms but is inclined to grow too 
tall. Coleus thrives if I can ward off 


mealy bugs. Cacti live but do not flourish 
particularly well. 
also have Begonias, Grape Ivy, Philo- 
dendron, Chinese Evergreen, etc., but I 
think these would prefer to have less sun, 
so I try to place them in shadier locations. 
Growing in water in wall pockets, but 
not hanging in direct sunlight, I have Eng- 
lish Ivy, Grape Ivy, three kinds of Trades- 
cantia and Coleus for color accent.—A. A, 
JAMES, ( Penna.) 











Our 1942 prices will prevail for all VEGE- 
TABLE AND GARDEN SEEDS listed in our 
new 1943 catalog. Order your copy NOW by 
returning this ad or mentioning Dept. A. 


“YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES” 


BURNETT-SEEDSMEN Z 


23-25 Warren St., N. Y. C., Dept. A. 


GLADS and DAFFODILS 


Although we are not issuing our usual catalogue 
of Glads this year, you are invited to write for our 
list through which we wish to close out most of 
our stock, Also, if interested in Daffodils, ask 





| that your name be placed on our mailing list for 





catalogue which is to be mailed in early summer. 
GRANT E. MITSCH . Lebanon, Oregon 
22 2 a 


PRIMROSE SEED SPECIAL = 


CHOICE POLYANTNUS 
400 Seed $1.00 
Plants 2.25 Doz. P.P. 


PRIMROSE ACRES 
Rt. 16, Bx. 446 Milwaukee, Ore. 
Wy 1 | | | i in int # | a mi in | 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $3.00 





| 
|| if if 3 


Amrita Camellia Leona 
Algonquin Ellen Marie Louis G. Rowe 
Black Opal Gold Dust Peggy Lou 
Colossus Joseph Hayden Vagabond Prince 


EXTRA SPECIAL: 1! Seabrook Beauty 
Write Dept. F. for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES . Seabrook, N. H. 


WHAT A SHASTA! 


5-6 inch blooms on thirty to thirty-six inch 
stems from July to October. Excellent for 
cutting. Lasts a week or more. 

















| Shasta Daisy Admiral Byrd 
| 40¢ each ¢ 3 for $1.10 + 6 for $2.00 





115 Reynard Street 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Iris Foliage Turns Brown 


I wish someone would tell me what 
to do for a blight or disease that 
attacks the leaves of my Iris. First 
[ notice very small spots on the 
leaves and then they turn brown and 
die.—MyrtTLE LATHAM GROAT, 
(Mass. ) 


Watering Billbergias 


Is it a good practice to fill the 
sillbergia cups or “live vases” when 
watering the plant’ Mine is bud- 
ding and I would like to know if that 
would help or injure the bud.— 
(Mrs.) A. W. Knock, (Minn.) 


Getting Russian Violets to Bloom 


Why 
Violet 


Russian 
grown it in 


double 
have 


doesn’t the 
bloom 7 | 





the garden for several years, in deep 
shade, partial shade and in a sunny 
location, but I get no buds or flow- 
ers. They thrive and multiply and 
are perfectly hardy in our Minnesota 
climate.—(Mrs.) A. W. KwNocK, 
(Minn. ) 


Pink Briar Rose 


Can anyone tell me where I can 
get a real Pink Briar Rose? I have 
searched for years without success. 
—M. H. OppENHEIM, (N. Y.) 


Desires Fall Bloom in Shade 


Do any readers know of some 
thrifty, robust growing annual or 
quick blooming perennial that thrives 
in partial shade, blooming well 
through September and October.—M. 


Hoavur, (Tenn.) 
Pest on Clematis 
Every year when our Clematis 
paniculata is in bud, suddenly a 


horde of insects appear, destroy the 


buds and completely defoliate the 
vine, Then as suddenly as_ they 
came, they disappear. The insect is 


long, slender, gray and black. Can 
someone identify it and give a meth- 
od of destruction.—G. L. Y., (Va.) 


Healthy Saintpaulias Won’t 
Bloom 


Will some reader please tell me 
why my African Violets fail to bloom. 
The plants are beautiful and very 
healthy looking. They get loads of 
buds but before the flowering stems 
are an inch long they dry up and 
die. I water them from the bottom. 
—NMary L. Gorpos, (0.) 


How Far North Is Silver Lace- 
Vine Hardy? 


Lace-Vine 
I garden in 
bought one 
year but it 
next 


(I11. ) 


Will the Silver 
a cold climate. 
ern Illinois. I 
bloomed the first 
come up the 
Lioyp KoppEan, 


live in 
north- 
and it 
didn't 
year.—{ MRs. ) 


Where Do Tree Roses Succeed ? 


I should like to know if anyone 
in Minnesota has been successfully 
growing Tree Roses’—M. K. Lirson, 
(Minn. ) 








Moist Soil for Narcissus 


Answering Mrs. Henry Miller (Ill.) Janu- 


ary 
I believe the cause of your Narcissus 
flowers not opening is lack of sufficient 


moisture, in the air or at the roots. This 
is especially true of the double varieties; 
even in this climate they need some shade 
and extra moisture, even sprinkling if a 
hot wind should come along. The husk- 
like outer covering dries and the petals 
cannot unfold. 

L would 
culture. 


suggest 


that you check on the 
If bulbs are planted too shallow 


(best covered about 4 inches in heavy 
soll; 7 inches in light soil) tops cannot get 


enough moisture from drying roots which 


results in weak growth. Similar trouble 
comes when bulbs do not get in early 


enough so that they may make a good fall 


erowth before the ground freezes. Also, 
if crowded (4 inches apart is the least 
that large bulbs should go), flowers are 


few and inferior. 
mistake, too; 
the soil is 
(Ore. ) 


Too much fertilizer is a 
better use none at all if 
fertile—FRANCES S. TWINING, 


Getting Narcissus Buds to Open 


Answering Mrs. Henry Miller (Ill.) Janu- 
ary 

Not all varieties of Narcissus have buds 
that blast or seem to dry up rather than 
open naturally, and this does not occur 
every season. One remedy for this trouble 
is to watch the buds and, when the tips 
seem to start drying or turning brown, 
rather than allowing the bloom to open, 
clip off one-eighth of an inch of the tip 
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with sharp scissors. Don’t clip any more 
as this seems to end the difficulty and the 
blooms unfold naturally.—ELEvA BUESINK, 
(a. =.) 


Sprekelias Need a Rest 


Answering Rev. E. 
ruary 


Rigby (Ontario) Feb- 


I have grown Sprekelia formosissima suc- 
cessfully. for several years and treat the 
bulbs the those of the Peruvian 
Daffodil (Ismene calathina). The bulbs 
are planted at two-week intervals in the 
spring after the ground warms and the 
flowers appear in 2 or 3 weeks before the 
leaves have made much growth. They are 
kept cultivated during the summer and 
after the frost kills the foliage the bulbs 
are dug and stored in an open box in the 
furnace room in the basement in a_ tem- 
perature of 50° to 55°F. Like other ama- 
ryllids they need to be kept dry and warm. 
—EpwIin C. POWELL, ( Md.) 


same as 


Lily-of-the-Valley Notes 


Answering Dwane Eastman (Wisc.) 


The pink Lily-of-the-Valley, Convallaria 
majalis rubra of botanies, is certainly not 
a good pink nor even flesh colored. Those 
who plant it will agree with Katharine M. 
Bradley [February, p. 85] that it is dis- 
appointing. 

Margaret Clark [February, p. 85] must 
pardon me for stating that I doubt the 


June 


existence of any Convallaria fortunei. She 
possibly means Fortin’s Giant, a_ giant 
flowered form of the true white Valley 


found in English woods. When and how 
Fortin’s Giant came about I know not, 


but it has been in cultivation for longer 
than I can remember. It possibly origin- 
ated in France, but since it proved useless 
for forcing it is only serviceable as a gar- 
den plant and as such it is well known 
in England. The only firm stocking it 
in the U.S.A. I know of is Wm. N. Craig, 
Weymouth, Mass. Well grown Fortin’s 
Giant is vastly superior to the common 
Valley even outclassing the best forced 
blooms that florists used to get from 
selected German grown pips. The German 
Valley pips that used to be imported and 
kept in cold storage until needed, were 
selected types if not distinct varieties of C. 


majalis. Most of these imported pips came 
‘from around Hamburg and Berlin and 
there were some differences among them. 
Some pips also used to come from Den- 


mark and Holland, but the latter country 
chiefly exported clumps for garden use.— 
T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 


Cultivated Mushrooms in Lawns 
Answering H. B. Duce (Me.) February 
No one has ever recorded the establish- 
ment of mushrooms on a lawn or in a 
meadow by burying pieces of brick spawn 
or in any other way. Natural mushrooms 
found in meadows are invariably due to 
the fact that cows or cattle use the pas- 
ture. That these spontaneous mushrooms 
come from cow manure is proven by the 
fact that florists who topdress their benches 
of Carnations, ete., with rotted barn ma- 
nure, quite frequently find mushrooms ap- 
pearing in late spring. You are not like- 
ly to find any mushrooms on your lawn 











Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 196) 


unless perchance you laid down some wads Gourds in Charm Strings range from 75 cents up for a generous 
of rotted manure at the time you inserted . me : amount. I have travelled from coast to 
the pieces of brick spawn. Even then the Answering Mrs. Perry C. Griggs (Mich.) coast during “travelling” days and have 
chances are remote on grass that is regu- September yet to find a place just like this one. 
larly mowed. As a rule, wild mushrooms In my charm strings I use dried gourds, Gourds of all kinds made into any thing, 
appear among longish grass —T. A. WeEs- cones, milkweed pods, honey locust pods all sorts of pods and things for patio or 
TON, (N. J.) and teasle. I find the gourds must be at charm strings; all sorts of bouquet and 


least a year old, dry and light. I paint arrangement materials. I am indeed very 
them any color I desire, and do the same much enthused over this shop.—(Mrs.) 
with the other material, using gold and EFFIE MILLER, (Calif.) 


Spuria Iris Blooms Without Dividing 


Answering Betty L. (Va.) January silver coloring. I found a book which was 

I grow Spuria Iris in Michigan and con- Jt ‘=m — bia by — How to Care for Tender Bulbs 
sider them the most beautiful of all Iris. a Yor eee a Se a wie a . 
Mine are grown in a bed with Peonies and thing in the winter bouquets, Silver King Answering Rev. E. Rigby (Ont.) February 
a) “ 5 « S « we: i wae +1. err ae ere: 12..8 = Sway 
other perennials. They have sun all day ~ Pg: eo egg and era = Clivias should not be rested. The ¢ livia 
and a heavy soil, and they bloom beauti- can Turnish any other information, is evergreen and must never lose its fo- 


fully every vear In a wet spring during will be glad to do so.—HELEN T. EARL, liage. The plant does “rest” during De- 
. . . 24 5? 


heavy rains, the bed is apt to be covered (N. Y.) cember and January, and water should 
with water for a few hours which doesn’t e only be given then to keep the leaves from 
hurt the Iris, Lilies, Lupines or Peonies in Source of Dahlia Helen Hollis wilting. My plant has now started new 
that part of the garden, but during the . ; growth and should bloom this month 
rest of the year the bed gets only as much Answering Guy E. Turner (Me.) January (Feb.). From spring to fall, encourage 
water as the rest of the garden during Dahlia Helen Hollis can be obtained growth with plenty of water and feeding. 
dry spells. from John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, ‘Set outside in summer, with very little 

Heavy alkaline soil and sun seem to be Wisconsin. It is priced at 25 cents per sun but in a light airy place. I keep mine 
the important thing to make Spurias tuber in the 1943 catalogue. J. K. Alex- on a west porch which gets a little sun 
bloom. ander Dahlias, 559 Central Street, East through leaves of a tree. 

I do not dig up my plants to divide them Bridgewater, Mass., also lists it at fifteen I grow Agapanthus as a tub plant. It 
as I do the bearded ones, but take pieces cents.—(Mrs.) Frep Herzoe, (IIl.) can be set in a light basement window in 
from the side and then fill in with fresh winter, but not allowed to completely dry 
soil with a handful of 5-10-5 mixed in. mn out. 

The transplanted pieces do not bloom for Dried Materials for Arrangements I use Crinum and Sprekelia bulbs as 


a year or so. I have Canari, Sunny Day, er . . R summer blooming plants in the garden. In 
Mrs. Tait, Shelford Giant, Monspur and Answering Mr 8. J. Frank Ker (Va.) Feb- the fall after the leaves are frosted, the 


Ochraleueca. Shelford Giant is the tallest, on.) bulbs are dug and placed in baskets. These 
growing to 44 feet, but Canari is a close I wish to say that Esther’s Gourd House, are placed in the basement. Our basement 
second and it is the most beautiful. The Akron, Ohio, carries a complete line of all is warm, but bulbs keep well. I. find Ismene 
others grow about three feet. kinds of dried materials. She had all sorts bulbs bloom much better if stored with 

Spuria flowers make beautiful corsages. of odd and queer things and these may be warmth during the winter—OpaL R, 
—(Mrs.) Cuas. W. Burton, (Mich.) bought natural or painted or tinted, and Frick, (Ind.) 
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Large, Luscious Apples 


on sensational 


J.&P. Dwarfer Dwarf Trees 


that will bear in your own yard next year! 


ANDSOME. long-lived, midget Apple Trees you can have in your 

own garden or yard without crowding out other plants! They 

bear bigger, more colorful Apples than the big trees do, and 
grow only 5 or 6 ft. tall. The little girl at left is just three years old; 
the Dwarfer Dwarf Apple Tree was planted the year she was born. 

Grown from buds of finest full-size American varieties, grafted on 
a special root-stock. The root-stock makes the miracle—the trees 
stay dwarf, the Apples ripen two weeks earlier, and they start right 
in to bloom and bear the very next year! 

In Spring every branch is covered with lovely, fragrant blossoms. 
Flowers. foliage, fruit and graceful shape all make J. & P. Dwarfer 
Dwarf Apple Trees ideal. Along a fence or drive, they may be planted 
as close as 6 ft. apart. Plant more than one, for pollination. 


Wealthy Early McIntosh Yellow Delicious 
Cortland McIntosh Red Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Jonathan Red Delicious Northern Spy 


3- te 4-ft., 2-yr.-old nursery-grown trees, guaranteed to live and 
bear, $2 each; any 3 for $5, transportation collect. 
Order Direct from This Ad, to 


be sure of the varieties you want 


The Parade of _Modern 
Roses, Perennials and 


° 
Fruits . 
In Natural Color—See the New Roses for FREE 
1943, including Pinocchio, Greer Garson, 
who has just won the 1943 Motion Picture 
Academy Award, Sonata, Mandalay, Torch, etc. 180 natural 
color pictures, all the favorites in the Parade of Modern 
Roses, also Modern Perennials, J. & P, Dwarfer Dwart 
Apples, and other choice fruits for your Victory Garden. 
Send post card or coupon today. 






x 





alent & Perkins Co., 501 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York 
Send me J. & P. Dwarf Apple Trees, quantities and varieties listed 
—— below, at planting time, transportation collect. 


Enclosed is $ 


eecececccsesecssceecssuaand © 


a a a eh pu ws tad ce peo aes A ac aa cata les Oe i Gao a a Gs ce er 
. 
Dee eS : Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Send new 1943 Catalog in natural color—‘*The Parade of Modern H VWorlal4 wnrgiss wose Crowerd 
* Roses, Perennials and Fruits’’ for my Victory Garden this Spring. s 
i as et eam eae 501 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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PTW ede PROTECT 
CHAIRS Furniture, 


Rugs, from 




















It works like magic! 
Just sprinkle wherever you 
want your dogs to stay away. 
Perfectly harmless, invisible, 
practically cdorless... but dogs 
don’t like it and stay away. Won- 
derful for housebreaking dogs. 
Send no money. Order by mail. 

C. O. D. $1, plus postage, 
for generous supply. ~~ 
(Or send $1, we pay A 
postage). 
back guarantee. 


OER 


x Aaperone 


Sudbury Laboratory, 22 Dutton Road, 
South Sudbury. Massachueati= 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
The best of the old and the new 


Enhance the value of your Victory Garden by 
including gladiolus to add a touch of color and 
to provide beautiful flowers for your home and 
your friends. Now more than ever, flowers are 
necessary. Send for our catalog. 
EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa. 


TREE PEONIES “ie 2 


America 
~ igle, semi 
» the large = : 
We hem in their _ the yellow lutea hybri ow 
0 e gq so l ; se : 
and do 2 hite through 
jouble and ¢ F ure wh hr Eee 
F to, ne da rest red. Catalogue Herbaceous 
png a fine collection of 
y € e 
We also 9 


Peonies. NY GARDENS Penna. 


| . OBERLIN PEON king Springs, 
Dept. __ <r 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-lb. can 50c; 
1Y2-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


NEWER PRIMROSES 


In a remarkable array of unusual shades, many pas- 
tels, 2 in. flowers. 300 fresh Polyanthus seeds, with 
instructions, $1.00; plants, doz. $2.50. Other hardy 
primula plants and seed. Catalogue. 

Herbert F. & 


THE CLARKES joocth.& Clackamas, Ore. 


Growers of fine Pansy seed. 


VICTORY GARDENERS! 


Fight Seed Decay and 
Damping-Off! 
Make your garden successful! 
SEMESAN will help! Get it— 
treat flower and vegetable seeds 
and bulbs—see how it reduces 
seed rotting and damping-off. 
Economical. Generally kills 
thrips on glad corms; also effect- 
ive as a spray for mildew and 
black spot of roses. All dealers. 
Flower Pamphlet sent free from 
**Du Bay,” Wilmington, Del. 
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Is Flower Arrangement “Essential” ? 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Authors of “Creative 


HAT relation has flower arrange- 

ment to a torn, suffering world? 

What can it contribute to the 
lives of individual people, living under a 
strain, working harder and longer than 
usual? Is it, perhaps, excess baggage, 
to be packed away until easier times? 

Flower arrangement at its best ean be 
a medium for building confidence and 
self-trust which carries over into all 
aspects of life. Art (folk or otherwise) 
can be a measurement for the health of 
a civilization. In it are reflected the 
mental health and self-trust of the indi- 
vidual, of you and of me. In a eiviliza- 
tion which has over-stressed the outward 
results of our activities, the individual 
often carries the burden of secret, inar- 
ticulate fear and lack of inward trust. 
If we are going to be able to build the 
“better world” of which we dare dream, 
we will have to develop inwardly into 
more balanced, more confident people. 
Flower arrangement can play a part in 
this, and only by playing such a part ean 
it justify itself. 

Principles of good flower arrangement 
have often appeared as rigid rules and 
regulations. Nothing could stifle the de- 
velopment of a folk art more, because 
freedom is necessary if people are going 
to learn to trust themselves and if a 
real, homogeneous folk art can emerge. 
Principles should serve the purpose of 
making it easier and quicker to express 
clearly something a person feels in terms 
of flowers and vase. As long as one is 
working with fear of her results, either 
afraid that she will break a rule, or 
afraid her piece of work will not be good 
enough, there cannot be significant effort 
in her work which will build self trust. 

In a bright new ’43 ealendar there are 
a few notes on flower arrangement. Under 
the heading “Be Dramatic” we are told 
to use the tallest stem length up to four 


and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Flower Arrangement” 


times the height of the vase or the width 
of a bowl to have a dramatic arrange- 
ment, but for a conservative effect, to use 
the tallest stem length 15 times the height 
of the vase or the width of the bowl. This 


suggestion for dramatie effects shows 
how rigidity can creep in, because the 
flower show standards had almost eli- 
minated the possibility of thinking in 


such unusual proportions. Yet sometimes 
there is something in us that makes us 
want to wo~k in unusually expansive 
terms, and we should be able to trust this 
inclination and make the most of it. 

To be creative, we must diagnose what 
we feel, that needs expressing. Then we 
must discipline ourselves to cut off every 
eare and worry to apply ourselves to the 
job on hand. Only by not giving a 
thought to failure while in the process 
of creating can we really create. 

Trust your intuition: if you feel you 
want a red Rose in a certain place, don’t 
stop to ask yourself if Mrs. Smith and 
Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom would 
approve. Put the Rose there, for better 
worse, If, in living with an arrange 
ment, you find you don’t like the 
there, you have more confidence about 
placing a Rose another time. Don't 
think of rules and regulations while you 
are actually at work. These should nof 
be used piecemeal, to hamper each step 
you take. Mull over the dictates of the 
experts while you wash dishes or ride 
in a bus, not when swinging into action. 

Remember that ten minutes of work 
which has possessed you because you are 
expressing something within that needs 
expression is worth an hour of tense 
fussing and fuming over a flower arrange- 
ment. In the former case you may do 
your first really creative work; in the 
latter, your work can at best be a trite, 
orderly, arehetype of what a_ flower 
arrangement should be. 


or 


Rose 


Mrs. Reginald Wilson expressed her enchantment (left) over the delicacy 

of spring with budded branches and a few flowers. Right, Mrs. Stanley J. 

Chute responded to the feeling of spring harvest, but preserved the 
atmosphere of delicacy 



































Mattie Tdwards Hewitt photos 




















Round Robin Club News 


Condueted by 


Marion P. TriomMas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


PACE is so limited we cannot repeat 

the entire list of Robins each month. 
S Look back to earlier issues for them, 
We do want to mention several, either 
wished for or partly grown. When diree- 
tors are available Robins can be started 
out with four or five members. Rock 
Gardens No. 3 should grow as rapidly as 
the first two did. “Primroses” is flying 
with a few vacancies. Perennials No. 2 
is waiting to grow. “Ornamental Shrubs” 
has flown not quite full grown. “Tulips 
and Other Spring Bulbs” is not absolutely 
full fledged. By the way, a Narcissus 
Robin has also started with a fine director 
and needs members. Epiphyllums and 
Fuchsias each have a couple of places. 
Campanula has started and bids well to 
be something of a high order as it has a 
couple of enthusiasts. One from Long 
Island, N. Y., has collected “Bellflowers” 
from childhood and made a great study 
of them. The other, from California, is 
an ardent hybridizer. A Rose Robin is 
“fathered” by a Kansas Rose lover, but 
is waiting to grow. (One would expect 
Roses to have come among the first Rob- 
ins.) The Orchid Robin has not made a 
very good growth yet. It needs a director. 
Herb No. 9 seems to be needed. It must 
have a few more members before flying. 
Tris and Hemerocallis No. 5 will start 
with another director as four Robins were 
all our original director felt she could 
manage. Lilies No. 2 and Wild Flowers 
No. 2 also have separate leaders and have 
room for some members. A very special 
Robin has been started for Daylily Hy- 
bridizers. A Hardy Border Carnation Rob- 
in has been suggested. This would be for 
hybridizers. 

The following have been suggested but 
to start will need leaders. Dianthus, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Gourds, Amaryllis, 
Flower Arrangement and possibly Vege- 
tables. In fact, any group desired is allow- 
able if a director and at least half a dozen 


members are forthcoming. Vegetables is 
the most doubtful to grow. One woman 


living on a farm, wrote that she had to 
turn to her flowers for comfort while her 
sons are in service, and lack of gas keeps 
her from going into town to help with 
Red Cross and other war work. She asked 
for several Robins and added, “Of course 
we raise vegetables and I can them—have 
put up from 800 to 1000 cans, but I eall 
that work so I do not wish to join a 
Vegetable Robin.” 

We were asked if Bulbs for Rock Gar- 
dens would be taken up by a Robin. This 
question was referred to an expert who 
wrote that there was plenty of informa- 
tion on this subject for a very interesting 
Robin, or would have been in normal times. 
He added, “All the collectors I know are 
in the service. Neither bulbs nor seed 
would be obtainable so such a Robin will 
have to wait until this war is over.” What 
can be discussed must be done in the regu- 
lar Rock Garden groups. 

There is a leader if any one would like 
to compare notes on color schemes—Gar- 
den Pictures—not photos but planted pic- 
tures. 

Apparently this Round Robin movement 
is only in its infancy. I wish it were pos- 
sible to give to our readers anything like 
an adequate conception of the feelings of 
our nearly 300 members as expressed in 
their letters. The number will likely be 
more than doubled within 1943. 

















Tonics for Tired Nerves 


This year—above all others—recharge your 
nerves... renew your lagging spirit! Our out- 
door living schemes are wide in price range, 


varied in assortment. ..give unlimited pleasure. 

For New Things Under The Sun: Reserve booklets: Summer 

Furniture “FG4"; Garden and Barbecue Accessories “FG”; 
Housewares “FG1”. 
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T RI-OGEN is an 

4 amazing spray 
™ that helps you to 
better roses. 








Controls 


grow 
black-spot and mildew; kills 
many insect pests. Economical, 
easy to apply — just mix with 


water and spray. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores. Write for 
free bulletin on Rose Culture. 


TRI-OGEN 


| Rose Garden Spray Treatment 





Rose Mfg. Co., 104 Ogden Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 


PLANTS — BULBS Wwis' i 

Will Buy 
6 Choice Dahlias, or, 6 Gladiolus; 3 Tigridia Lilies: 3 Day 
Lilies; 3 Orange Lilies; 3 Lemon Lilies; | Astilbe; 1 Large 
Madonna Lily; ! Peony: 6 Blue Iris: 3 Phlox: 3 Holly- 
hocks; 3 Cinnamon Vine Tubers; 6 Fall Bearing Straw- 
berries; 6 Early Chief Raspberry. Any of above groups 
25c. 5 Collections $1.00. All postpaid to 5th zone. Add 
10c. for checks. Catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Vines, 
free. 


L. J. FARMER 











Pulaski, ‘N. Y. 


¥\ CA 
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‘A*variegated; gorgeous 
Slreds, greens, w hite. subs 


No two alike; unique ¢ 
for house plants; effee 25 
tive in garden shade. 

Start early—order now.Special: 


ae 3 Bulbs 25¢; 15 for $1., postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed, Bulb Catalog FREE, 


TW W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 
663 Burpee Building, : 
Philadelphia, Pa. — or — Clinton, lowa 


Your Victory Garden 4 Weeks Earlier 
Get a head start with your 
Vv ictory Garden. Inexpensive 
; Handy .. . Portable. 
Sow vegetable seeds and 
set out plants a month ear- 
lier. Self ventilating ‘ 
Easy to use. Write for 
folder giving helpful sug- 
gestions. 
LORD & BURKHAM co. 


Irvington, 


GARDEN TOOLS 
are SCARCE— 


Free Manual Shows How to 
Repair and Maintain Tools 
You Can No Longer Replace... 


























Good news for Victory gardeners! Broken 
tools can be made as good as new; sound 
tools can be made to last much longer. 
This manual shows how. Coupon en- 
titles you to free copy. 

THE UNION FORK & HOE COMPANY 
540 Hocking St., Columbus, Ohio: Please mail 
your wartime manual, ‘‘New Tools for Old.’’ 


Name 


Address 
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‘Horticultural Briefs... 














By DR. A. F. YEAGER, 


Liquid Fertilizer 


ITROGEN fertilizers must do 
N double duty during the War emer- 

gency. For this reason some ot 
the work outlined in New Jersey, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No, 
694, New Brunswick, New Jersey, is of 
particular interest. Tiedjens and Scher- 
merhorn have applied fertilizers dissolved 
in water. Their results indicate that 160 
pounds of fertilizer applied in this way 
may do as much good as 1200 of dry 
material. To get the maximum benefit, 
the dissolved material must be put into 
moist soil. With fertilizer restrictions 
now in force, we cannot get the formulas 
particularly adapted to liquid fertiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the same amount and 
kind of fertilizer as would be applied 
dry, mixed with plenty of water and 
poured along the bottom of a furrow a 
few inches from the row will probably 
give a better response. Try it. 

A bag of barnyard or poultry manure 
suspended in a barrel of water for a few 
days will also provide a nutrient solution 
capable of doing wonders to crops need- 
ing nitrogen. 


Poison Ivy Conirol 


HE, University of New 

staged more than 100 
tions for the control of poison ivy by 
spraying with ammonium sulfamate in 
1942. Previous tests had shown that one 
application using three-fourths pound 
per gallon of water made during mid- 
summer would almost completely era- 
dicate this pest. <A gallon will cover 
«bout 100 square feet. Copies of a paper 
on the subject are available from the 
Biological Institute, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. 


Hampshire 
demonstra- 


Keeping Vegetable Seeds Fresh 


HE Storage 
is the title of 


of Vegetable Seeds” 
U.S.D.A. (Washing- 
ton) Leaflet 220. The general. principles 
of seed storage outlined should be ap- 
plicable to flower seeds as well as vege- 
tables. In general, dry seeds sealed up 
tightly in a jar and kept at a low tem- 
perature retain their viability much long- 
er than is ordinarily the ease. 


Controlling Lawn Weeds 


TATION Cireular of 

240 of the Oregon State -College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, discusses the eontrol- 
ling of lawn weeds with Sinox-ammonium 
sulfate solution. Mr. Harris, the author, 
reports that this substance destroys 
broadleaved plants without permanently 
injuring most perennial grasses. The 
directions, in brief, are to mow the grass 
one to three days before spraying. Dis- 
solve the Sinox at the rate of one pint 
to two and one-half gallons of 


Information No. 


¢lean 


University of New 


Latest News About Plant Science 


Hampshire 


water. Dissolve ammonium sulfate sep- 
arately at the rate of three and one-halt 
pounds to three and one-half gallons of 
clean water. Pour the ammonium sulfate 
solution into the Sinox solution and stir 
vigorously. Applv the spray as a fine 
mist. This amount should cover 375 to 
400 square feet. The best results are 
secured by spraying in clear weather in 
early spring or early fall. 


Storing Pollen 


HE storage of pollen by plant breed- 

ers for use at a later date in making 
crosses is now practiced to a considerable 
extent. Some will. not store well but 
most pollens will keep for a considerable 
time if kept drv and cold. A recent ex- 
periment with date pollen shows that it 
ean be kept easily for a vear in a house- 
hold refrigerator at 40°F, 


Thrips Control 
WEETENED tartar 


seem to be giving good results for 
the control of thrips, both in the field 
and in the greenhouse. Our thrips are 
under control with comparatively little 
effort for the first time in years by the 
use of very small amounts of this mate- 
rial. 


emetic sprays 


Slug and Snail Bait 
} ABRERS’ Bulletin 1895, free from 
your § 


Senator or Representative at 
Washington, is devoted to land slugs and 
snails and their control. A poison bait 
recommended is one ounce of metalde- 
hyde to three pounds of wheat bran, 
slightly moistened. 


Tuberous Begonia Stem Rot 


HE bulletin of the Torrey 

Club, Vol. 69, page 92, contains an 
article on stem rot of Tuberou: Begonia 
which names the organisms responsible 
and suggests methods of control. 


Botanieal 


Mildew Resistant Phlox 
B. MAINS Phytopathology, Vol. 
32, page 414, tells of perennial Phlox 
resistant to powdery mildew secured by 
repeated selection, 


Flower Garden Bulletin 
OME Flower 
of Missouri 

University 

souri. 


Gardens” is the title 
Station Cireular 223, 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 


Nanking Cherry From Seed 
ANKING cherry, if it grows vigor- 
ously, may bear on one-year-old 
plants from seed. It has value both as 
a fruit and as an ornamental plant. 
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Keep "Em Growing 


(Continued from page 191) 


would leave more time for starting the 
early vegetable garden. 


Feeding flowers. Fertilization of or- 


namentals is not being emphasized as 
much this year because tertilizers are 
scarce and are necessary tor vegetable 


production. However, a fertilizer will 
be available for ornamentals and should 
be used at the rate of four pounds for 
each 100 feet of ground area. 
The most effective time to apply it is 
just after growth starts. 
Rhododendrons and other ericaceous 
plants need special fertilizer treatment. 
Cottonseed meal applied at the rate of 
three pounds per 100 square feet of 
ground area is desirable tor this group, 


square 


if you can get it. 
Composts. Compost piles are more 
important this year than ever before. 


fertilizer will be avail- 
able and it is the responsibility of every 
gardener to be economical. Wasting po 
tential ot tertilizer is just 
unpatriotie as wasting rubber, metals 
food. <All garden refuse such 
ieaves, lawn clippings, mulch materials, 
weeds, table scraps and the like should 
be saved and composted. It is not 
early to start saving. 

Compost piles may be handled above 
ground or in pits. Seleet an ineonspi- 
cuous place and keep piling up the gar- 
den refuse as it accumulates. The pile 


Less commercial 


sourees 


as 


or 


as 


too 


should be built with a flat or coneaved 
top to eatch rain and if forked over 
once a month or so the material will 


If the season 
and then will 
to time a little 


decompose more rapidly. 
is dry, wetting it 
also help. From 
soil may be added. 

If the amount of material to be avail- 


now 
time 


able is small the pit method may be 
found more convenient. Merely dig a 
hole in the ground two to three feet 


deep and as long and wide as is neces- 
sary to accommodate the expected sup- 
ply of refuse. As material is obtained, 
put it in the hole and from time to time 
throw 


in a little soil. When the hole 
is tull prepare another. Board or con- 
crete bins are also useful if available. 


Piles or pits started before July 1 will 
be in good condition to use the follow- 
ing spring. 

Start with clean tools. Tools will be 
scarce this season and if yours have 
yn rusty, dull or broken they should 
de 


put in condition betore the main 
gardening period starts. Rusty trowels, 
shovels, hoes, ete. are hard to work 


with and do not do as good a job as 
bright, clean ones. It will save time 
later on if the lawn mower and similar 
equipment are eleaned, sharpened and 
put in first class working condition now. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality © Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 
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SEED, YOUR LAWN 


H 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


Atlanta — Cambridge, N.Y. 


Los Angeles — Milford, Conn, 


the ASGROW grass seed mixture best 
suited to your soil and location. Write 


for free booklet “Fine Lawns.” 






To mend or make your lawn, use 





— Indianapolis — Salinas 
— Memphis — San Antonio 
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4 TALL HARDY ASTER ACES 


Spotlights for the fall garden 


BARR’S PINK—deep rosy pink, 4-5 ft....... $.25 
BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER—red, 3% ft... .35 
BLUE JACKET—bright blue lavender, 6 ft... .30 
HARRINGTON’S PINK—clear pink, 4 ft..... 035 


All four, labeled, $1 


Sent express collect in late Spring 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST OF PLANTS 


Cc. STONE Camden, New York 





BULBS UNUSUAL 


As different as they are delightful. Bes- 
sera, Gloriosa, Eucharis, Crinum, Amor- 
phophallis, Acidanthera, Bowiea; a few 
out of many in our New Illustrated Cata- 
log, ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z Moorestown, New Jersey 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED 
B EGONIAS 


Plant these now and enjoy them all 
year. Pot them now for they make 
wonderfully profuse blooming plants 
for the home. As the weather turns 
warm, set them outdoors where they 
will thrive and bloom until late fall. 


Begonias are finest for deep shade— 

beautiful foliage with huge flowers 

in every brilliant color imaginable. 

Giant Single Flowering: Pink, yellow, 
crimson, white and mixed. 

Giant Double Camelia-Flowered : Crim- 
son: Salmon-pink, White and mixed. 

Frilled: White, Yellow-red, Salmon-pink 
and mixed. 


Selected Tubers 
Six—$1.75 Twelve—$3.00 
Specify desired 
color and type. 














33 PARKSIDE AVE., FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 





FLOWERFIELD, in cooperation with 
the war effort, 1s cutting its mailings 
of 1943 catalogs. To those who are 
really interested, we would be glad 
to send a copy on receipt of 10c to 
cover handling and postage. 
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Adanied Lawn Seed 


is the Secret of Success 


To provide a seed mixture whose 
proportions are adapted fo your 
growing conditions, we constantly 
conduct turf growing tests on our 
five Trial Grounds in different sec 
tions of the country. On the basis 
of this unique experience we devel- 
op mixtures adapted to your needs. 
Ask your dealer for 


WOODRUFF 





Adapted LAWN Seed 





3 Amaryllis, $1.10 


To close out only 200 left over bulbs, we offer our regular 
50c. Giant American hybrids at 40c. ea. or 3 for $1.10. 
Postpaid. These bulbs will be treated with root-producing 
hormones to promote quicker rooting. Order at once for 
reasonable assurance of a lovely flower and a bulb to be 
proud of. Yellow Callas, l5c., 4 for 55c. Pink Callas, 35c., 
two for 35c. Our free catalog tells you how to grow bulbs. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Vrite for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G GENEVA, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit this 
summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G GENEVA, N. Y. 




















REPELS DOGS, AND ANTS 













@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it. It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 104 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 
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Tender Bulbs Give All Summer Bloom 


(Continued from page 


eandelabras of pure white bells, hang- 
ing from 4-foot stems in summer, it 
would be necessary to dig the bulbs at 
the approach of winter and store them 
in sand in a frost-free cellar. They 
should be planted out in early spring, 
about 4 inches deep, in sun and in rieh 
moist soil. 

Montbretias. Two factors, small size 
of flower in the original plant and losses 
in storage, have given the Montbretia a 
bad reputation in gardens. The first has 
largely been overcome by the introdue- 
tion of improved forms, such as Aurore 
(bright orange), Goldfinch (yellow), His 
Majesty (orange-yellow, marked crim- 
son) and Queen Adelaide (deep orange 
inside, reddish outside), which rival the 
Gladiolus in many ways. The second 
fault is not nearly so serious as it ap- 
pears to the uninitiated. South of the 
Ohio river, they may be wintered in the 
open under a mulch. In cold sections, it 
will be necessary to give more protee- 
tion, not necessarily beyond the reach 
of frost entirely, but where they will not 
be subjected to low temperatures. 
Trouble is sure to be encountered if they 
are stored like Gladiolus, for they lose 


vigor and often refuse to start again 
after becoming thoroughly dry. They 


may, however, be stored in a cool cellar 
in barely moist sand or peat, or they may 
be put below the frost line outdoors in 
a well-drained spot. According to ex- 


perience here, they do best in full sun 
in a soil containing an abundance of leaf 
mold (no fresh animal manures, 


Plant like Gladiolus, 


please, 


they say). being 


180) 


eareful to save the running roots for in- 
crease. The ones named are new hybrids, 
far superior to the old kinds, both in 
eolors, which are in clear yellows, or- 
anges and reds, and in size of flower, 
which may be as much as 4 inches across. 

As the Peruvian Daffodil (Hymeno- 
sallis calathina) is representative in its 
handling of many tropical Amaryllids 
which may come into the gardener’s pos- 
session, its culture will be diseussed in 
some detail. Several factors control the 
successful flowering of this bulb, chief 
among them being winter storage at 60 
degrees or up to living-room tempera- 
tures. Lower than 50 degrees for any 
length of time is quite sure to kill the 
flower buds which were formed the pre- 
vious fall. Plant about 6 inches deep in 
rich soil in full sun and dig before 
freezing weather. Its green-ve ined white, 
large and strikingly frag rant flowers are 
reward enough for the care needed to 
produce them. Be sure not to destroy 
the roots when storing. 

The Star Flower, whether it is called 
Brodiwa, Milla or Triteleia, is one of 
the delights of summer, giving freely ot 
its lovely blue stars on 8-inch stems over 
a long season. It is so accommodating 
that it may be grown in several ways: 
as a window-garden plant for winter- 
flowering; as a hardy bulb, to be planted 
in a sunny, well-drained, protected spot 
and mulehed over winter; as a summer 
bloomer by storing in dry sand over 
winter and planting outside in spring. 
In any ease, the reward is an ample pro- 
duction of lovely blue stars on 6-inch or 





Zephyranthes grandiflora can be propagated by slicing the mature bulbs into sections and 

placing the pieces in flats containing a mixture of equal parts sand and peat moss. In a warm, 

humid atmosphere, small bulblets will form, as shown above. From “Propagation of Orna- 
mental Plants,” Florida Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, Gainesville 

















FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! 
An effective, time-tested treatment 
against fungus on roses, delphinium, 
grapes, cucumbers, etc. For many years 
a favorite with rosarians. One pint 
makes fifteen quarts of spray. Invisible. 
Easy to apply. Buy at garden supply 
stores. Write for free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
104 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y¥. 
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BLUE STAR FLOWER 


(Triteleia Violacaea) 
Ideal rock garden or low border flower; one inch 
light blue flowers growing about 5 inches tall; 
wonderful keeper in garden; good multiplier; each 
bulb soon making a nice clump. Blooms with 
the daffodils; hardy. 
25 bulbs for $1.00, postpaid 

Write now for illustrated catalog of choice tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils, crocus. etc. 

FLORAVISTA _ Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
i FREE BOOKLET 

Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


heen IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Read my catalog before ordering your 1948 glads. Special 
low prices on % inch bulbs that do bloom. Also descriptions 
of a new yellow and a new cream that outclass Picardy in 
every way. 

SPECIAL OFFER:—One inch bulbs at per 100 rates on 
the following,—Albatros, white $1.00; Ave Marie, blue, 
$1 g smoky, $1. 00: Com. Koehl, red, $1.20; 
Peggy Lou, pink, $1.40; Pelegrina, dark_ blue, $1.20; 
Ruffled Gold yellow, $1.00; Vagabond Prince, brown, 
$1.50. 25 same rate. Prepaid. Minimum order $1.00 


Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, Box 400, Creston, Ia. 


SPRING SPECIALS of beautiful flowering 
trees and hybrid lilacs. 
DOGWOODS, PINK 




















2-2 ft—$1.50 
DOGW rT Me! HITE 
112-2 ft— 5 25 a 


Cc ~ - PINK, iW HITE & ROS 
142-2 ft— . Pa it— 1.50 
C HERIIES, PINK, “ND P INK SHADES 
142-2 ft— 3 ft— 1.50 3-4 ft— 2.00 
LILAC 5. HYBS, ay z am. Re MANY my ADES 
1-2 ft— 1.25 3-4 ft— 2.00 
C — IS CAN: ADEN Nsix (RE — Ay 

2 ft— ft— 1.50 
_ special > are—one of fins of the r... six differ- 
ent plants, ordered in size 1144-2ft for only $3.50 
ordered in size 2-3 ft for only $6.00, and ordered in 
size 3-4ft for only $10. 00. Each group is a saving of 
$2.25. Our catalog of rare and unusual plants, at your 


" KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Maryland 


3-4 ft—$3.25 








taller stems over a long season. This 
bulb needs attention from the hose while 
flowering if the weather is dry. 

The Jacobean Lily, Sprekelia formosis- 
sima, is an unadulterated joy to 
who like bright colors. The shape of its 
flower (an Amaryllis which has taken 
on the aspects of an Orchid) is intriguing 


those 


in itself and, when it throws up its 
15-inch stems carrying vivid crimson 


blossoms within a fortnight after plant- 
ing, it is one of the high lights of the 
garden. It’s as easy as and handled exactly 
like Gladiolus. 

Because Tigridias are known to most 
gardeners, they would not be mentioned 
here were it not for the fact that many 
gardeners report little or no success in 
growing them. The usual recommenda- 
tion to handle in storage like Gladiolus 
is partly at fault, I suspect, for storing 
without a covering of sand gives one a 
lot of dessicated bulbs by planting time. 
Another faetor leading to failure, no 
doubt, is lack of moisture all during the 


blooming period. Given a light well- 
drained soil and the foregoing condi- 
tions, there is no reason why one ean- 


not enjoy the vivid coloring of the Shell 
Flower all summer. 

Zephyranthes. Anything that one 
buys for a Fairy Lily is pretty sure to 
be a garden delight. It may not be, 
technically speaking, a Zephyranthes, 
for there seems to be much confusion 


in the names of small Amaryllids, but 
they are lovely and satisfying regard- 
less of name. And any that one gets 


hold of is quite sure to be an amiable 
companion, giving freely of its charms 
(upturned tubes, varying from white 
through lemon, yellow and pink to rose, 
in the generally available kinds) for the 
little care needed to make them happy. 
Any well-drained position in sunshine 
suits them; they are used to long 
droughts in their native homes, where 
they bloom after a good shower follow- 
ing a dry period. They may be dug and 
stored like Gladiolus. 

Unfortunately, our space has _ been 
used before the story is complete, but 
enough has been said, I hope, to show 
that tender bulbs contain a wealth of 
joy for the gardener. When the possi- 
bilities of the ones enumerated here have 
been exhausted, there are many others 
to keep one occupied for years. But that 
is another story. 


Garden Chrysanthemums 
(Continued from page 185) 


gin’ blooming in mid- es Apollo 
(orange), Ceres (yellow), Naney Cope- 


land (red), Venus (pink). 

The doubles that begin to bloom in 
October include: Indian Summer, Sym- 
phony, The Chief, Lavender Lady, Mrs. 
Pierre S. Dupont III, and Burgundy. 

The Areticum hybrids, which are ex- 
tremely hardy, are gaining in popular- 
itv. They possess a_ disease-resistant 
foliage, and the strong stems need no 
support. Their blooming period runs 
from late September through October. 
Colors run from white through pink and 
bronze. Pollyanna, Winsome, and Dnu- 
bonnet are excellent varieties and are 
single. Coral Sea, a lovely salmon buff, is 
double. 





GROW Delicious 
SMALL FRUITS 


in your own back yard 


No rationing problem when you 


“put up” your own fresh fruits! 
All are easily grown and bear 
abundantly. 


The Strawberries will bear this 
year—all others will produce next. 


Two Fine 


STRAWBERRIES 
RED STAR. The best June-bearing 
variety. 
MASTODON. The best everbearing sort. 
Potted plants ready April-May 
$2. per doz. $10. per 100 


RASPBERRIES 


CUMBERLAND. Delicious flavorful, 
black-cap. 
CHIEF. Early red variety of proven merit. 


2 year transplanted canes, 20¢ each 
$2.25 per dozen. $17.50 per 100 


GRAPES 
Super 2 year stock 
PORTLAND. Very early white. 
CONCORD. Standard blue-black. 
50¢ each. $5.50 per doz. 


CACO. Fine wine-red bunches, delicious 
Sweetness. 


75¢ each $8. per dozen. 
New Giant 


BLUEBERRY BURLINGTON 


look like 
Wonderful 


Enormous 
grapes 
flavor. 


juicy berries that 
and have few seeds. 
Plants 1 to 1 ft. 

$3. each. $33 per dozen 


New! 
CHINESE HYBRID CHESTNUT 


Bears high quality nuts in 2 years 
As you know, the American Chest- 
because 
of blight. Here is a fine intro- 
duction which resists blight and 
makes the gathering of fine Chest- 
nuts again possible. 

2 year old plants 3 to 4 ft. high 

$2. each. 3 for $5.75 


nut is practically extinct 





Colorfully Illustrated Seed Annual 
Free on Request 


Stamp ale 


132-138 Church St. Dept FN. Y. C. 


mag Stores: Newark, N. N. 
hite Plains, N. Y. Englewood, p: 
btn ed 9 Conn. Hempstead, 














a) PRUNE FASTER 


BLADE 


24 SAVE LABOR WITH 
Seymoue Smit 
Snap Ge” 


PRUNERS 


Powerful “V” blade anvil 
action makes clean, quick- 
healing cuts with little effort. 





8” size, $2.25; 
6”, $1.39. At 
dealers’ or sent 
postpaid 


| SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Ing 
82 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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IT’S 


Bug-a-boo 


GARDEN SPRAY 





IT PAYS TO SPRAY 
WITH BUG-A-BOO. 

IT SAVES YOUR PLANTS= 
CONVENIENT, TOO. 


Protect flowers and 
shrubs with this highly 
concentrated garden 
spray. Four ounces 
make 12 to 18 gallons. 
Easy to mix. Won’t clog 
sprayer. Kills or con- 
trols practically all gar- 
den pests. 
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WP Guaranteed by” 
Good Housekeeping 
Leas soveanst 9 rat 

















Buy at leading department, drug, 
garden supply and hardware stores 


Bug-a-boo | 
GARDEN SPRAY 
LO * BY SOCONY-VACUUM «- »« 

















MY 


wp FOR FREE COLY A h 
pats 






) 


Lists about 250 varieties in- 
cluding special offers and 
gives cultural information and helps. 
We are Rose Experts. Our easy growing 
roses give unusual satisfaction. Send today 
for your copy of the Blue Book. 


OUR GET- ROSE BARGAIN 


ACQUAINTED 
Blooming Hybrids 


5 famous monthly (listed in Blue 


took at $1 each). Betty Uprichard, intriguing 2 tone 
coral—Condesa de Sastago, intense 2 tone red & yel 
low, large double blossoms, richly fragrant. Etoile de 
Holiande—supreme among Reds. Spicy fragrance. Jean 
Bostick—(Sastago Sport) aarge, double-deep yellow. 
McGredy’s Scarlet—slender buds, tall fine grower. 
Scarlet in fall, deep pink other times. 

ALL FIVE postpaid for 

(order from this ad) $3.75 


ROSE SPECIALIST 
Box F, Mentor, Ohio 


MELVIN E. WYANT 
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Roses Are His Hobby 


(Continued from page 181) 


he grins. And makes no apologies for his 
bursting pride in the blooms. Nor should 
he, for the charming, well planned little 
Rose garden is a result of his own efforts. 
And he learned about Rose culture the 
h.rd way which, after all, is the most 
satisfying way to learn anything, in the 
end. 

“My very first Roses were a_ sorry 
failure,’ Truex admits honestly. “You 
see, it happened this way. Way back in 
1920, in an attempt to beautify the 
spanking-new bungalow which housed my 
bride of a few years and my daughter of 
a few months, I started gardening. 
Bought every variety of flower seed shown 
in the catalogue, and tried them out. We 
had Artemesia, Nemesia and Tunisia; 
Phlox and Iris and Sunflowers ...a 
little of everything. But nothing except 
the Petunias and Zinnias had a long 
blooming season and I had no yen to be 
a petunian or zinnarian, anyway. Then 
I tried Roses. Bought a half-dozen own- 
root bushes and with blind foolishness 
planted them alongside the porch, in 
clay plus the debris left by the builders. 
Consistently enough, the poor things died 
after a feeble and futile attempt to 
thrive in such impossible soil. 

“Determined to have some Roses (which 


in the meantime I had learned would 
bloom from May till November, and 
which were our favorites, anyway) I 


bought a dozen more bushes. Planted 
these out near the garage in some really 
good soil, and to our delight, they flour- 
ished like mad. I was the proudest man 
in seven counties, and my wife shared 
my elation. At once, my interest in Roses 
started off in high!” 

This interest has remained “in high” 
ever since. The present Truex Rose gar- 
den boasts about two hundred varieties, 
purchased in Texas, California, Oregon, 
New York, Ohio . . . wherever a reliable 
grower has the varieties this enthusiastic 
rosarian wants. 

“I’m always looking for new ones,” he 
smiles, “and usually only a few growers 
have the novelties. This adventuring with 
new varieties is half the fun of Rose 
growing. There’s a big thrill in wateh- 
ing a new Rose unfold. It may prove to 
be a brilliant new shade .. . have super- 
lative form in bud and bloom; it may be 
an unusually sturdy bush. The blossoms 
may develop into huge affairs or they 
may be dainty miniatures; perhaps the 
bush will have the most prolifie bloom I 
have ever seen. It’s an exciting and 
fascinating hobby and with Roses im- 
proving constantly, it keeps a Rose fan 
humping to keep up with them.” 

That’s why “True” (as his friends eall 
him) so thoroughly enjoys the test Roses 
which are sent to him from time to time 
by large nurseries. In case you don’t 
know about test Roses, we'll explain. Be- 
fore offering a new Rose for sale, several 
of the larger nurseries want to know just 
how it will behave in various parts of 
the country where climatie conditions 
differ from their own. To obtain this 
valuable information, they send a few 
plants to _— interested, co-operative 
rosarians throughout the land. These new 








Truex watches his Roses closely and with a 
true garden-lover’s concern. Being inspected 
here are his “Kirsten Poulsens.” 


Roses—usually as yet unnamed—are 
grown alongside the established ones in 


the different gardens and are closely 
watched throughout the year. Compre- 


hensive notes are made by the gardeners 
regarding color, form, habits, fragrance, 
disease-resistance, number and type of 
blooms ... in facet any unusual per- 
formance as well as the normal reaction. 

When these reports are sent back to 
the “introducer” at the end of a year, 
from all regions of the country, he can 
pretty accurately judge the value of the 
new Rose. 

“Of course, this country-wide testing is 
of considerable value to the nurseryman,” 
explains Truex, “but it certainly is a 
source of real pleasure to the fellows do- 
ing the testing, too. Gives him a preview 
of new stuff and a delightful sense of 
importance in having nursed a new Rose 
before every other Rose grower has it in 
his garden.” 

The Truex Rose garden today is a far 


ery from the sickly half-dozen bushes 
with which their grower started. It lies 


about three feet lower than the spacious 
lawn of the attractive Tulsa home ...a 
lawn bordered across the front and along 
the entrance walk with Donald Prior 
Roses which, when I saw them in late 
October, were gorgeous in their rich red 
velvety beauty. 

“T didn’t plan the garden as a sunken- 
affair,” the gardener and planner-in-chief 
explains, “that’s the lay of the land and 
really makes for a nice picture from the 
house and top of the steps leading into 
a 

On the north and west are screens of 
climbing Roses, on the south a border of 
tall-growing species, on the east lower 
bushes are picturesque against a stone 
wall. The garden area is divided into a 
half-dozen beds of Hybrid Teas, a larger 
one of Hybrid Perpetuals, Chinas, Gal 
licas, Damasks, and the like. And there’s 
a continuous four-foot bed of Hybrid 
Teas, singles and Polyanthas that gives 
a charming border effect to the whole. 
The small beds of hybrids are 6 by 20 
feet, the larger one 7 by 30 feet and the 
entire 45 by 75. 











’ Plant 
Dinner 


A FINE 
PLANT FOOD 


PLANT DINNER’S formula insures a well balanced 
nutrient solution for your VICTORY VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 

Inexpensive . . Easy to use . . No waste. 
solve in water and apply to base of plants. 
8 gals. of plant fooa. 

Promotes 
fruiting. 





Just dis 
1 oz makes 


strong, healthy growth, flowering and 
Helps prevent root shock of transplants. 

Sickly shrubbery, small trees, etc, are often con- 
siderably improved by a few applications of Plant 
Dinner if the trouble is caused by soil deficiency or 
lack of food, 

Order today from your dealer or direct. 6-ounce 
package, 75c; l-pound package, $1.75 postpaid. 


William H. Rorer, Inc. 


5 254 South Fourth Street 
is da Philadelphia, Pa. 
R 


Pharmaceutical Chemists 


ences i Ae tt Dy, 
$1 GLAD SPECIALS 


Mixed Blooming Size Bulbs........100 for $1 
Mixed Large Bulbs............ eee. 39 for $1 
Mixed Blooming Size Bulbs....... 50 for $l 


(Small Decoratives 








Free Descriptive List of Quality Bulbs—ReasonablyPriced 
GLADRIDGE GARDENS, Madison, Ohio 








ARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 









the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 407 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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NEW PINK CALLAS 


First offering. Light pink with cream throat. 
18 in. high. Bulbs produce many flowers. Very 
special 3 for $l. 7 for $2. 

Dwarf pink calla, deep rose. Special 5 
GOLDEN CALLAS 6 for $l. 15 for $2. 


BUENA GARDENS 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 








for $l. 


P. O. Box 732 








TIGRIDIAS— 
To plant this Spring—NOW. 
LILIES— 
To plant in early and late Fall. 
Please send at once for free 


full-color catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187f Everson, Washington 
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MANY GARDEN & 
qa HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 


eating insects at ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmiess 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at garden supply 
stores or write for folder. Rose Manufactur- 
ing Co.,1040gen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 











From April until frost-time the gar- 
den is a riot of color and beauty, but 
behind this carefully designed and cared- 
for — there’s plenty of hard work, as 
any gardener knows. Originally the soil 
was very sandy ; it required six truckloads 
of clay to make it right for Rose eulture, 
and generous seasonings of peat 
for humus. The sandy 
present soil simplifies the drainage prob- 
lem but the warm Oklahoma summers 
necessitate frequent waterings of the gar- 
den. The type of fertilizer used varies, 
is determined by the annual soil analysis 
which Truex never fails to have made. 
It may be cottonseed meal, potash, com- 
mercial compositions. Barnyard manure 
is used only as a muleh. Winter protec- 
tion is given the bushes by 8-inch hills of 
soil piled about their bases after 
Christmas each year. 

“Occasionally 1 cover the plants with 
evergreens,” explains Truex, “not to pre- 
vent freezing but to combat unseasonal 
spring warmth which inevitably means 
subsequent frost damage to tender new 
growths. High temperatures in February 
will start growth in spite of almost any- 
thing, and evergreen-covering helps to 
check this by keeping the plants cool. 

‘Although I sometimes plant new bushes 
in mid-February and March with 


moss 
content of the 


soon 


go rd 


” i 
success,” he goes on, “I prefer to set them 
out during the latter part of December. 


Fall buying assures me of freshly-dug 
bushes not devitalized by possible inade- 
quate storage. Stocks are more complete 
then, too, and there’s more opportunity 
for the plant to establish itself before 
spring growth starts. There may not be 
a lot of difference between the two plant- 
ing times in some folks’ opinion, but the 
fall seems the more logical time to me.” 

With characteristic modesty, Truex 
doesn’t take a great deal of credit for his 
gorgeous little Rose garden even though 
he admits to being “proud as Punch” of 
every bloom in it. Nor does he mention 
the fact that he has traveled extensively 
over the Rose-growing sections of the 
United States, collecting ideas that could 
be applied to midsouth gardens. He says 
nothing of the treatises on Rose culture 


which he has prepared as outgrowths of 


his own experiences; his “Advice to the 
Rose-lorn” appeared serially in the “Okla- 
homa Gardener” and is the only litera- 
ture on Rose culture in that state that is 
available. Someone else has to tell you 
that after serving as trustee of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society for two years, he 
started serving as president in January, 
1942. 

This forty-year-old society’s thirty-five 
hundred members are scattered through- 
out the United States and in foreign 
countries and its publications contain the 
latest and best information on Rose eul- 
ture, information that Gardener Truex 
claims is indispensable to a Rose fan. 

But no matter how retiring this man 
“True” is, you know when you wateh him 
in his garden just why it has developed 
as it has. When you see him lean lovingly 
over some special bloom—note how his 
twinkling eyes take on a new gleam as 
he tells of a certain bush that made an 
amazing growth, when you wateh him as 
he carefully cuts a few choice blooms for 
the Truex living-room—the beauty and 
success of his Rose garden is no seeret. 








END DOG NUISANCE 


IN YOUR GARDEN! 


Don't punish your dog if he damages your 
flowers, shrubs, evergreens, etc. Keep him 
away with liquid CHAPERONE, an amazingly 
efficient and harmless repellent. Won't dis- 
solve in rain... one application lasts weeks. 





Send no money. Order by 

mail. C. O. D. $1, plus post- 

PL WITx, age. (Or send $1, we pay 

NM > postage) . Money back 
or 







guarantee. 











HERBS PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS FERNS 


Choice varieties of Hemerocallis, 


——— Iris, and Delphinium 
Catalog on request 


HILDEMERE GARDENS 


DLANTABBS 


Wawa, Pa. 











Roses, Garden Flowers, Victory Gardens, and Pot- 
ted Plants, fed now and regularly on Plantabbs, show 
4— more and finer blooms, beautiful foliage, and greater 
yield. Complete Food tablets including Nitrogen and 
Vitamin B;. Success or money returned. Dealers or 
PLANTABBS CO., Baltimore, Maryland. 
10¢ — 25¢ — 50c — $1.00 — $2.75 


MAKE COMPOST IN 3 MONTHS 


Grow vegetables chockfull of Vitamins, 
made fertilizer, using NO chemicals. 
England show big reduction in colds, ete. ‘Organic 
Gardening’ tells how. 6 months, $1.00, including 
booklet on How to Make Organic Fertilizer in Only 3 
Months, using leaves, kitchen waste,. etc. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. D8 Emmaus, Pa. 


PLANT GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS NOW 
Good Bulbs Are Scarce... 


However, anticipating a shortage of good bulbs, we have pro- 
vided a large stock of the finest varieties. We can still supply 
first (lass bulbs in most varieties. In order to get the varieties 
you want, we recommend that you order soon. Descriptive 
catalog with select list of GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS and 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS sent on request, 


CARL SALBACH, 644 Woodmont Av., Berkeley, Calif. 
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Results in 





















Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 25¢c; 9 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. 

Special Collection 
of named varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants. 3 Tubers-each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $2.00. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 

Beautifu. Catalog Free 

van | ace Bros. 

Dept. Babylon, N. Y. 


FLOWER GROWER 








DO CATS 





your furniture? 


Prevent cat damage with 
PUSSY SCAT, a harmless, 
odorless powder. Use it on 
chairs, beds, rugs, furniture... 
around table legs, wherever 
cats scratch or shed. Thou- 
sands of users. You don't see 
it... don’t smell it... but 
pussy does and stays away. 


PREVENT 


CAT DAMAGE WITH 


PUSSY 















. 
SEND NO MONEY.... Order 
C.0.D. $1 plus postage for gener- 
ous package, several months supply. 


(Or send $1, we pay postage), 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, 23 Dutton Ad., South Sudbury, Mass, 


Your VICTORY Garden 


NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT ASPARAGUS 


$3.00 
Cul- 





50—2 year old roots, Washington strain, 
postpaid. One planting will last a lifetime. 
tural directions with each order. 


SIROIS NURSERY St. Anne, Illinois 





Tricker’s 
Colorful 


New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Surprisingly low prices. Write for 
FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 


as\ WE TRICKER Ie, 


FOR THE WATER GARDEN 
3415 Brookside Ave. . _ 3423 Rainbow Terra 
Saddle River, N.J. °° Independence, Ohio 












DICENTRA SWEETHEART 


Silvery white foliage and racemes of large, pure 
white flowers on 12 to 15 inch stems May to 
Cct. Best in woodland soil and light shade. Very 
hardy. $1.00 each—3 for $2.50, postpaid. 


Our 1943 catalog has many new plants listed 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD ° BOX 21 * OREGON 


PAG E’S seeps 


Everything for the 
home garden in packets 
on display at thousands 
Write for name of deal- 
you. 

Your Service Since 
Quality Garden Seeds and 
Lawn Grass, you_may be interested 
in ‘‘Pa-Se-Co’’ Brand Seed Corn, 
Millet, or other Field Seeds. 

FREE GARDEN RULER 

Page’s Garden Stick, 18 inches long, with planting 
data covering 53 garden plants, distance between 
rows, depth to sow, distance apart in row etc. 
Used right in the garden when planting. Send 6¢ 
in stamps today to cover | mailing. Also , ask for 
free ‘‘“Garden Guide’’ or ‘‘Corn Manual.’ 


THE PAGE SEED COMPANY 


P.O. Box B-16 Greene, N. Y. 









or bulk, 
of dealers. 
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April in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


N April the greenhouse gardener soon 
discovers how valuable a coldframe 
ean be. Many Victory Gardeners 

will have an overflow of vegetable plants 
that will now be better off in the frame. 
These need no longer endure the warm 
stuffy atmosphere so necessary for nurs- 
ing along seedlings and young plants in- 
tended for the greenhouse. Besides, there 
likely to be more light in the cold- 
frame and that is something that most of 
our vegetable crops must have at all cost. 
At the same time the cool, refreshing air 
of the frame will help to invigorate these 
culinary youngsters and make them suf- 
ficiently sturdy to start their short, but 
important career. 


is 


The frame sash should be opened to 
admit air gradually, allowing a_ little 
more open space each day, finally remov- 


ing the sash entirely. Naturally this pro- 
cedure must be governed by the weather. 
April is fickle in that respect for it can 
provide us with wind and frost and in 


twenty-four hours the sun’s heat can 
pour down as if it were July 4. 
Chrysanthemums and all the fall and 


winter flowering potted plants should he 
propagated at once if that has not been 
done already. When cuttings are potted 
from the bench into small pots, it often 
happens that a corner is vacant some- 
where, but it does not always happen 
that the spot in question is going to be a 
suitable location. To be sure, few of us 
aspire to the fully developed specimens 
a professional grower stages at the flower 
show but it does seem that we should at- 
tempt to produce a healthy, well-grown 
plant of which we may be proud. 

So keep in mind whether the plant 
being dealt with loves shade or direct 
sunlight; whether it is one of those that 
revels in water just running through the 
pot, or wants fresh air, good soil, good 
drainage and ordinary right living. Most 
plants we grow have these needs, and 
they are easy to provide; so why not give 
your plant the necessities for a healthy 
career, 

Young plants that are potted from the 
propagating center, whether it be from a 
well organized bench, or just a flat, pot 
or other medium, should have shade until 
they have become established in the new 
environment. Do not leave them in the 


first pots until they seem to have ex- 
hausted the soil. Beginners have difficulty 
in determining when the plant should be 
repotted and, of course, this can be con- 
fusing. Most plants will show a mass of 
little roots spread over the outer side of 
the soil mass when the plant is taken 
from the pot. When these roots begin to 
close in on one another, it is time to move 
the plant to a larger pot. With 
kinds it is dangerous to leave them until 
the roots have become netted. If you do, 
the plant will become stunted. This ap- 
plies especially to all quick growing kinds 
like annuals and those making soft, 
fleshy growth. 

Again we would remind gardeners of 
the importance of good drainage. Often, 
plants suffer from the neglect of this 
little part of the process of potting. 
Worms in the soil become a nuisance 
and clog the drainage. It is a good plan 
to tap an unhealthy looking plant from 
the pot. If a worm is there, see to it that 
it is discharged from the soil and that 
the drainage is again made wholesome. 

In older greenhouses sowbugs may be 
a source of trouble, and a constant vigil- 
ance is needed to keep them in check, 
especially where orchids are grown. 
Young growths and succulent roots are 
delicacies they would revel in. Of course, 
cleanliness an aid and washing the 
gravel on the bench periodically would 
be a precautionary measure. It certainly 
would help to keep them in check but 
where there is old wood or boards in use 
the difficulty becomes greater. Paris green 
or some of the poison powder baits of- 
fered by the seed trade will keep them in 
cheek. 

Snails often give headaches and it is 
most annoying to find the young fronds 
of ferns eaten over by this pest. Poison 
bait as for sowbugs ean be recommended 
or a bait made of Paris green, molasses 
and bran is also good. An old fashioned 
method is to lay slices of turnip, potato, 
or lettuce leaves around on the bench. 
These will attract the snails which may 
be gathered by flashlight just before the 
gardener goes to bed. 

An infestation of snails may be brought 
in the greenhouse with the soil and where 
much trouble is experienced a change in 
the souree of the soil might be advisable. 


some 


is 





AALIAS 


FOR YOUR V GARDEN 
Large Dahlias for Exhibition, and 


Cut Flowers both medium 
small for borders and arrange- 
ments. Easy to grow and reason- 
ably priced. 

Make your Victory Garden more 
decorative and interesting with Dahlias. What- 
ever type dahlia you want, we have it. ““DAHLIAS 
FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN,” including 
Full Cultural Instructions, will aid you in select- 


ing just the right varieties for your 
needs. FREE—Send today. 


DARLIADEL NORSERIES 


W.W.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.). 











NEW FOR 1943 


A garden club lecture in tune 
with the times: “Decorating 


and | with Fruits and Vegetables" 


A new approach in a talk that is stimu- 
lating and helpful. Covers containers that 
anyone can get, mechanical controls, 
principles of design, demonstrations. A 
truly creative art, easy and inexpensive 
to follow. 

Rates reasonable 


Ask for folder 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 
123 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 











Dig for Victory 


(Continued from page 190) 
Fungicides 
OPPER is under complete govern- 
ment control. A supply is_ sup- 
posedly to be made available to cover 
normal requirements. 
Mereurials—corrosive sublimate and 


also under government con- 
is good but just how much 
hands of retailers re- 


calomel—are 
trol. Supply 
will get into the 
mains to be seen. 

Sulfur, miscible oils, 


calcium easeinate, 


hormones, ete., supplies should be ade- 
quate for normal demand. 
Of course, most of these materials will 


be higher in price. Your dealer will not 





have all of them on hand throughout the | 


season as has been the eustom. There- 


fore, it would be well to get your supply 


if unobtainable now, get your 
so that the dealer will hold it 
when his reduced supply comes 


soon, or 

order in 

for you 

in. 

The pest experts tell us that 1943 prom- 
to be a good one for insects and 

diseases. 

Cutworms are waiting. 
little bue(ger)s are looking 
growing time, waiting for the sun to 
get a little higher to wake them up 
from their winter sleep. There are a 
number of species, most which win- 
ter over as small larva—or worms in the 
soil under plant debris. A few kinds 
winter over as eges on old grass, leaves 
or weeds. These will. be sizeable about 
the time you set your tomatoes, peppers, 
Asters, ete. 


ises 


these 
to 


Yes, 


forward 


of 


Individual plants, when set, can be 
protected by a_ stiff paper collar, but 
asparagus, small seedlings, ete., can 


only be protected by broadeasting a 
poison bran mash. For each 300 square 


feet, mix the following: 


Paris Green or 


White Arsenic Brun Molasses Water 
1 heaping tsp. 1 qt. { eup 1 eup 
Stir well. Let set for an hour or so. 
Add enough water to make it erumbly 
but not sticky and broadeast thinly 
around garden just as the seedlings are 
breaking through, or the night before 
setting out your plants. Do this as it 
begins to get dark. Seatter the mate- 


rial thinly; the eutworms will be erawl- 
ing around over the garden and find it. 
If only a small quantity is used, it will 
not be attractive to birds or dogs the 
next day. I use about 50 pounds on 
my half-acre garden each vear. We have 
lots of birds around end I raise dogs, 
and in twenty-five vears we have never 
had any trouble. I seatter the mixture 
all over the garden about May 1, May 
15 and May 30. If you use one of the 


ready-mixed materials, you can make it 
much more effective by freshening it up 
with some molasses dissolved in warm 
water—just a little. 

Did you know that “climbing 
worms” are also on the increase? These 
first cousins to our well-known friends, 
the common cutworms, climb up and eat 
the leaves—those lettuce and 
seedlings all chewed up. 


eut- 


cabbage 


AN EARLY 
START SAVES 


A LATE 
HEADACHE 


THE GREEN'S SE‘ 
CHEMICAL which 
non-poisonous chemical 
supply NOW while available. 
the good lawn. G 


‘TION of the U. 
is the basis of 4 &9O 
is unprocurable 


frowers in the East and golf clubs buy 


150 sq. feet 
5 Ib. can Total ‘Coverage 


750 sq. feet 
25 Ib. drum Total Goverese 


@ .70 
@ $2.50 


Sold by Sears, Roebuck & Co., F. W. 
J.J. Newberry Co., R. H. Macy & Co., 
Stores. 


Crabgrass is the almost certain curse 


and labor. Save 


York City. Parcel post charges added for the 5 |b., 








today. 

We use no sodium 
& O CRABGRASS ERADICATOR means 
G & O CRABGRASS ERADICATOR has proved to be 
it in 


and phosphate to build up the good grass while killing the weeds. Scientific control of 
Crabgrass is realized ONLY by starting any time during MAY—followed by 2 applications in 
June and July. THIS EARLY FIRST TREATMENT IS VITAL. A delayed start in August is 


almost worthless except to kill the seed spikes of the 


Woolworth o., S. S. 
Blcomingdale’s Greenhouses, 8. I 


good money in this year of scarcity 


If you cannot obtain from your dealer, order direct (with re missance ) sent prepaid within 100 miles of New 


freight charges on the 100 lb. drums. 


GOULARD & OLENA, inc. 


CRABGRASS 
ERADICATOR 


GOLF 


& 


ASS'N. recommends the SPECIFIC 
CRABGRASS ERADICATOR. This particular 
Decidedly to your advantage to order 
arsenite or arsenate that often burns off 
afety to children and pets. 
THE BE ST BY TEST. Leading seed 
quantities, because it contains nitrogen 


CONTROL 


large 


then rugged spreade 
300 sq. feet 

Total Coverage 
3,000 sq. feet 


rs, 


10 Ib. can 
100 Ib. drum 


@ $1.15 
Total Coverage @ $8.00 


W. T. Grant Co., 
{. Kress Co., McLellan 


Kresge Stores, 


behind every cent spent for seed fertilizer 


by EARLY (May) control. 


10 lb. and 25 Ib. sizes beyond the 100 mile limit and also 





140 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 











er NICOTINE AT ITS BEST 


Kills both chewing and suck- 


ing insects, for fruits and 
gardens, Order from your 
dealer. Write Dept. S for 


helpful booklet “Spraying 
the Home Garden”, 


NICOTINE B. G, Pratt Co. 50 Church St., N. Y. 





irst Aid for Plant Buyers 


Planting Directions - Valuable Instructions 
NEW SPRING CATALOG of 
Evergreens, Fruit, Roses 
Hardy Flowering Bulbs and 
Plants, Trees and Shrubs. 


Spring Hill Nurseries, Box FG-43, Tipp City, Ohio 














2YR.0LD 
FIELD 
GROWN 


Amazing Value 
Think of it! 10 strong, 2 
factory everblooming rose 
with the superb blooming 
direct-from-the-grower pri 
this unusual offer. 
following 10 selected 


1 Pink Radiance (Best Pk 
2 Talisman (Gold & Red) 


AS 
oD arin x 


1 flowering & 


3 
ie Assorted 
nate erties a” § 


oe ors otter Wo. 52 


out the U. 
MONEY 


-year-old, 


Send $1.00 
*“cre 
1 Red Radiance (Best Red) (2 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 

.)}2 Luxembourg (Orange & Yellow) 


ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive through- 
S.—aAIll are ready to live and bloom for you this summer! 


ACK 
If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, 
or replace them with other stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! 


_NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. 


ROSES? *1 


in America’s Favorites 
field-grown guaranteed satis- 
bushes for $1. 00! To acquaint you 
qualities, the hardiness, and the low 

ces of Nz aughton'’s roses, we make 
and we will ship at once the /,/,, # 
am of the crop” roses: : 


FREE catavoc 
Save $$$! 32 pages 
full of amazing bar- 
gains. See it before 
you buy. Write for it 
GUARANTEE! as ere 


we refund full purchase price 


2 President Hoover (Red & Gold) 
103 


Dept. 21-F, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


























“4 SECTIONS — 


F.0.B. 
CHICAGO 


65 


Semi-Assembled FOR DETAILS 


WRITE TO 








BASEMENT -WINDOW 


GEM GREENHOUSE 


Enjoy the benefits of eh coeny the year ’round! 
Keep your table supplied even in winter with let- 
tuce, radishes, etc., that you raise yourself in one 
of these little home greenhouses. Heat it with waste 
heat through your basement window! Special 
double glazing having insulating air space for cold 
climates at small extra cost. Comes in sections. 
Different sizes. Can be set up in half a day ready for 
planting. Made of Cypress —‘‘the wood eternal.’ 
Strongly built to last a lifetime. Streamlined for 
beauty. 

GET EARLY START ON VICTORY GARDEN 
Eat precious fresh vegetables 6 to 8 weeks sooner 
than if you plant seed outdoors. Even watermelons 
and canteloupes can be started in plant bands and 
transplanted without shock. Order one of these 
greenhouses now and begin to enjoy its benefits. 


iWGKES- BRAUN CO. 


0 Wabansia Avenue e Chicago 








FLOWER GROWER 

















e HURRY e 


Many varieties of glads are getting sold out 
around the country. We still have a fine | 
selection. But some kinds will not be avail- 
able till mext year _and many other kinds 
are getting low. Demand is the best in 
years sO in order to get what you want 
better order at once and if you are not on 
my mailing list send for a catalogue today. 


Refer to last month’s ad for special 


Flower Grower offers. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


The demand for maple syrup this year is 
the heaviest ever known and the supply is 
bound to be short. Prices of various sizes 
of containers, packed ready for shipment, 
F.O.B. here are as follows— 

1 gallon $3.65; 2 gallon 2.00; 1 quart 1.00 

1 case of 12 (2 pints) $3.25 
1 case of 12 pints $5.75 


| CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


| ELMER GOVE Box 45, Burlington, Vt. 














Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 Oo}. ES Fe) t-te). fentk-) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN. COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


We have thousands of the finest Begonia tubers we have ever 
grown in a wide range of types and colors. Absolutely free 
of root knot nematode. 

An especially fine lot of Red Carnation type and a group 
of oranze pink hybrid that gives every imaginable shade 
from pink to orange including apricot, peach, 
yellow. 

Have Single, frilled, crested, double 
tion in almost any color you may want. 
to color desired as possible. 

Three quarter to 1 inch bulbs...... $1.00 per doz. 

One inch to inch and a quarter..... $1.25 per doz. 

Inch and a quarter to inch an half. ..$1.75 per doz. 

Inch and a half to two inch +. ++$2.25 per doz. 

ney SOD. ME Ue os he e06 & © 00 eke $3.00 per doz. 
Prepaid to your Door. 

Have a limited quantity of Baumanii (fragrant. species) 
light pink, Wild Rose our dark pink hybrid and improve- 
ment of above, Martiana and Gracilis the hollyhocks, 
Southerlandii graceful basket species with orange flowers 
and Nurcissiflora. The original daffodil flowered strain at 
50c. each 


‘LESLIE WOODRIFF, Harbor, Ore. 


GIANT and DOUBLE VIOLETS 


salmon and 


camellia and carna- 
Orders filled as near 





Special 4 all different DOUBLE 
Violets. White, Marie, Russian & 
Parmer, $1.00 OR—2 Giant Elk, 


Royal Purple, blooms 2” across 
Stems up to 12 in. leaves 5 in. 
Fragrant, sturdy plants $1.00 Post 
aid in U. 8S. with culture and 
catalog of 35 Varieties of Violets. 


PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
, Route 2 Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Roe FRUI 


planting our Giant Size Trees, saving time, enjoying 
fruit much sooner Write for Free Copy New Low- 
Price Catalogue, listins more than 
Offered by 








800 varieties. 
rginia’s Largest Growers. 
WAYNESBORO NURSCRIES 


Box 9 Waynesboro, Va. 





All colors, 


Aquarium 


hardy day and night bloomers. 
plants, complete water gardens. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE WATER GARDEN 
Tropical and goldfish, rare Collec- 
tions at reasonable prices. 


CATALOGUE I" COLORS, FREE 
SPECIAL: 


species, 


1 yellow, 1 white hardy water lily 


and 12 assorted pool plants, all for only $2.00. 





2234 Crescent Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


" CY 
FREE CATALOG 


208 APRIL, 1943 








California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


VERY season poets sharpen wits 

and pencils, hoping to express the 

beauties of April! But, try as 
they will, soft breezes, bird song, color 
and fragrance of flowers, and the won- 
derful spirit of new life are truly be- 
yond words! 

I find jotting down on paper what’s 
to be done saves time, prevents confu- 
sion, and steps up accomplishment. 

Keep right after weeds! Besides look- 
ing shiftless and untidy, they rob eul- 
tivated plants of food and moisture. 
Put weeds, wild grass and trimmings 
into an out-of-sight corner in layers 
with soil and a little fertilizer. If kept 
moist there will be, one of these days, 
a heap of priceless compost for the gar- 
den. 

Watch out for aphis! If a daily shak- 
ing fails to dislodge and discourage, use 
a suitable spray; but, for the sake of 


foliage, weaker than according to diree- 
tions. 

Set Hibiscus early to have gorgeous 
blossoms right into winter. All types 
and colors do best in a sunny, sheltered 
location. Certain Hibiscus are badly 


chewed by green  baby-grasshoppers. 
Ask your dealer for what disagrees with 
them. 

For a spot 


of poor soil in part shade 
where a 


trailing shrub is wanted set 


Senecio confusus with bright orange 
blossoms having dark centers .. . 
showy, indeed! 

We Southlanders, with fond memo- 
ries of Lilaes that generally do poorly 
here, are about to have a_ substitute 
from northern China. This two-foot 


shrub, Leptodermis oblonga, has small 
clusters of sweet-seented lavender 
ers. The bush is hardy, deciduous, 
thrives in sun. So, perhaps, this 
relieve our aching hearts! 

This season why not raise from seed 
some rather unusual plants? Say a 
clump or hedge of double Sunflower Sun 


flow- 
and 
will 


Gold, Crepis having white, red, yellow 
or rose daisies, Aretotis, Celosia and 
Amaranthus in astonishing varieties, 


Hunnemannia, the Mexican Tulip Poppy 
with flowers of. brilliant canary-yellow 
and a very long bloomer, Leptosiphon 
for a low border of many colored little 
flowers, the newer Statices in pastel 
shades, and California Sunshine Aster 
which is one of the loveliest ever! When 


these are sown into the open ground 
never omit a trail of poison bait all 


around the plot, 
ing. 

Plant sub-tropicals for quiek pick-up 
and a long time for growth—Avoeado, 
Cherimoya, Citrus. The most desirable 


and a cover of sereen- 











GARDEN for VICTORY 
With the right kind of Tools 
96 Illustrated Pages 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 








dwarf orange to date is the myrtle- 
leated Chinotto. It reaches about seven 
feet high, and bears handsome two-inch 
yranges which are fine to candy, or for 
marmalade. Water these abundantly, 
and muleh well. 

Tree Tomato, Cyphomandra betacea, 
has very large leaves and fragrant pink 
flowers. .The fruit is a rusty red, 
shaped, tart and spicy ... so good 
salads. 

An ornamental subtropical tree is Ja- 
sarandra with leaves like fern fronds, 
blue bloom in summer. Give sun and 
keep dry for blossoms. 

North of us the pool should be reno- 
vated before new growth starts. If not 


evo. 


to be thoroughly cleaned, at least re- 
move dead vegetation and try to make 
room for a few more Lilies. Mrs. ¢ teorge 
H. Pring is a rare white, Los Angeles 
a brilliant pink, while Blue Triumph 
and Mrs. Whitaker, also blue, have 
flowers over a foot across! 


Continue to make 
Chrysanthemums, and to divide and re- 
set. Plant into rich soil deeply dug 
about a foot apart each way. Tender 
rooted-cuttings must be protected by 
snail poison. Most Chrysanthemums do 
best in full sun, but some require shade, 
and will bloom very late. 

Make borders interesting with more 
perennials such as Salvia, Anchusa, 
Gypsophila, Pentstemon, Morea, Nie- 
rembergia, Rehmannia, Aster frikarti, 
Cuphea, and Acanthus which does best 
in shade. One ean get beautiful Shas- 
ta Daisies of several sorts and have a 
real long season of blossoming. Com- 
plete the borders with an edging of the 


euttines for late 


compact Rockhill strawberry plants— 
for a Victory touch! 
A nook in shade ean be gay with 


flowers. So satisfactory for year 
around beauty is Begonia semperflorens. 
It is 10 to 18 inches in height, has glossy 
green or brownish leaves, and white, 
pink, red or variegated blossoms. An 
occasional cutting back, moderate feed- 


ing and watering are its needs, and 
what rich returns! 

Last of this month put out Canna, 
Dahlia, Tigridia, Gloxinia, Amaryllis, 
Tuberose, and tuberous Begonia. 

Trim from Pansy and Viola faded 
flowers and leggy branches. Then fer- 


tilize and water 
of blossoms. 

Once a month give Gladioli a light 
feeding for husky growth and _ strong 
flower spikes. Spray with tartar-emetie 
to control thrips. 

Enrich Rose bushes once more before 
their summer rest, and give Camellias, 
Azaleas, and Rhododendrons acid plant 
food and heavy mulches of leaf mold 
in preparation for warmer weather. 

Have vou raised upland eress? It is 
easy, and a great help in salads. Pick 
the peppery leaves, and others will be 
coming on. 

Set out plants of tomato, chives, egg- 
plant and pepper. 


well for another season 








Your Garden of Verse* 


Garden Prelude 


Half a fact and half a fancy 
Is a garden in the spring, 
After winter how it cheers us 
Just to see a growing thing. 


Feeble Snowdrop, lowly Crocus, 
At another time of vear, 

Would be swamped in waves of color 
And their dearness disappear. 


Green hard buds upon the Tulips, 
We're so satisfied with them; 

With the pointed spears of Iris 
And the Scilla’s beaded stem. 


Then a thousand tiny leaflets 
Are on every branch we see, 

Every green rosette a promise 
Of a stalk of flowers to be. 


Work and worry are forgotten 
As we yvreet each thriving thing, 
Half is fact and half is fancy 
In a garden in the spring. 
Half a fact and half a fancy 
Is man’s immortality, 
When we watch a garden growing 
Fancy is reality. 


—ROSALEE G. PORTER 


New-Born 
At last the long-travailing earth 
Brings grass and flowers and leaves. to 


birth, 
And, since new-born things cast a spell, 
We wonder at each hyacinth-bell, 
Each daffodil and tulip-cup, 
Each ivy-tendril reaching up. 
We never saw such cheery bloom 
Nor smelled such sweet lilac perfume. 
No violets ever were so blue, 
No wheat so vivid coming through! 


Year by year we’ve seen the earth 
Bring grass and flowers and 
birth. 
But still we marvel and adore 
As if no birth had been before. 
—SUDIE STUART 


leaves to 


HAGER 


Forsythia 


Winter snows have filled the thirst- 
ing earth 

To overflowing fullness, and the sun 

Gleams warmly in its promise of new 
crowth; 

Spring's slow 
begun. 


awakening has now 


And in fulfilment of this vernal joy 

The shining bells of gay forsythia 
ring 

Stray bits of gold 
aureate orb, 

The harmony of 


sing. 


flecked from the 


earth and heaven 


—CouRTNEY E,. CoTTamM 


To a Pansy 


Dainty little pansy-face 
Looking up at me 

You are like a child who looks 
At mother—trustingly. 
—KATHERINE KELLY WoopLrey 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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KEEP ’EM GROWING WITH 


AGRICO 


OUR Victory Garden is food insur- 

ance for you and your family. Protect 
your investment by using AGRICO. Sup- 
plies the plant foods that soils lack and 
vegetables must have. Economical—pays 
for itself over and over in increased yields 
and gives you more delicious vegetables, 
richer in minerals and vitamins. Agrico 
is used by the nation’s leading vegetable 
growers. Backed by over 80 years’ experi- 
ence in making fertilizers for farm and 
home. At all garden supply dealers. 
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FOR FOOD 
PRODUCTION et 
ONLY 
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AGRICO 


ACOMDLETE PLANT FOOO 


Te wweucan agricucrumal cHEMcH © 
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THE NATION’S LEADING 


FERTILIZER 














Send for new 1943 catalog of Barnes Famous-for-flavor 





ARNES GREAT BIC 
LUEBERRIES 


GROW THEM—EAT THEM—CAN THEM 

FOR PIES LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE 
Loads of Plump, Delicious Berries THIS YEAR from these Sturdy, 
3-yr.-old 18-in. plants. Set out 8 ft. 
apart in acid soil. 3 varieties: Early 


Mid-season and Ls e Shi yped b pi 
nl ison an at Ship y ex 4 yy 
SPECIAL VICTORY for =——_ 


GARDEN OFFER $1.50 each 


RASPBERRIES: Quick and tasty results from our ever-bearing 
eck nnksssticcnnceeennseniaes 25 for $2.10 
BLACKBERRIES: Vigorous Eldorado. Sweet, full-flavored. Su- 


perb for pies and canning.... 25 for $1.60 
Pay With Order and We Pay Postage (East of Mississippi River) 


Fruit trees and Lovely-to-look-at roses 
perennials, evergreens grown from hardy Yankee stock with 50 years’ experience. 


fj BA®z ES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
; BOx 25 BZ45 33°4155 seas) Te 





























SPECIAL OFFER 
100 Assorted Perennials, for sun or shade 
delivered $7.85. Flowering Spring to Autumn. 


Send for catalog listing Ornamental Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, Ferns, Vines, Orchids and Blue Ridge Wildings. 
Suitable for every planting. Nursery Grown, 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


Al \ Galax 
f Leaves 


. E.C. ROBBINS 


Ashford, McDowell County, 
North Carolina 











RUSSIAN Sunflowers—mammoth showy 








Floral Symbols of the 
UNITED NATIONS for your 


VICTORY GARDEN 


Grow in your own back-yard a flower that is growing where some- 
one you love may be fighting. Attain the United Morale of the 
United Nations in your own Flower Garden. 


QUSTRALIAN Pea Vine (Dolichos ligno- 
sus)—rapid climber with clusters of 
handsome rose pea-shaped flowers. 

MEXICAN ZINNIA Haageana) — de- 
lightful small flowers in rich array 
of color. Fine for cutting. 

BRAZILIAN Angel’s Trumpet (Datura) 
—impressive sub-tropical plants for 
summer bedding. Large trumpet- 


Old ENGLISH Wallflowers—gay mix- 
ture of colors, delightfully fragrant. 
CHINESE Forget-Me-Nots — beautiful 
sky-blue flower sprays all summer. 


yellow flower heads filled with seed 
loved by wild birds and chickens. 
AFRICAN Castor-Oil Plant (Ricinus)— 
known in Africa as Palma Christi. 


Plants of great size with bronze shaped fragrant blooms often 12 ’ “ 
and green leaves often 3 ft. wide. in. long. q. 
? . 
1 pkt. each of the above...........0-e06. 4600000000006 REE 


P OLD GLOR 
Copy of our 1943 War Garden Supplement featuring Vegetables, : n' 
Flowers and Fruits for Victory—sent on request. SPECIAL 


As a symbol of our own U.S.A. 
BURNETT BROS. INC. we offer “Old Glory’ Zinnia.— 
92 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


flower (illustrated above). Free 
with order for United Nations 


collection — ordered separately. 


The Old Reliable Firm—Established 1905 25¢ packet. 


FLOWER GROWER 
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Birds in Your Garden during the day, He also does away 
with millions of white grubs. These 
| By MarGarer MCKENNY grubs are the larve of the so-called 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” “June bug” which is exceedingly 





destructive of grass roots, straw- 

The Robin berry roots, and also of turnips, 

carrots and potatoes. Other garden 

HE robin is the gay harbinger enemies destroyed are: caterpillars 

of spring, and his song leads of all sorts, even the woolly bear, 

; : r i" | the summer chorus of birds. He has spanworms, curculios, leaf-eating 

NOW at ia | been appreciative of man’s com- and wood-boring beetles, wire- 

W pany since the days of the earliest worms, snails, crickets and grass- 
ANDEVILLE | settlers. If sod is turned, even in hoppers. 

the open prairie, soon the robin It is true that part of the food 

TRIPLE-TESTED appears looking for grubs, and of the robin consists of fruits, but 

FLOWER SJaaehy ready to build his nest where a it has been found that wild fruit 

; robin has never been before. is much preferred to cultivated if 


The foes of our garden are choice the wild is obtainable. So plant a 


In wartimes, nothing must be wasted 


dainties for the robin. He ranks group of the early-ripening Shad- 
—so make sure ag - the gone the ground level. As the eutworm bush, several Mulberry trees, and 
out of the time (also the money an that dastardly dull gray caterpillar a tangle of wild raspberries and 
space), you devote to your garden. 


which cuts off newly-set plants at 


blackberries and you will find that 
the ground level. As the eut-worm 


ge est o- E- , : , 
The fiest step is to plant MAND the robin does little damage in your 


VILLE Flower Seeds, because they 


are Triple-Tested for: (1) germina- works at night, and as the robin garden. <A convenient bird bath 
tion; (2) quality of flowers; (3) com- IS up before daylight, he gets the also saves much fruit, for birds of 
pleteness of mixtures. Copyrighted marauder before he has dug back all kinds often take fruit because 
packet tells when and how to plant, for the day. Then he often pounces they are thirsty. 

on him as he appears at dusk, and The robin is from nine to ten 
Hundreds of varieties, including | even digs him out of his burrow inches in length, grayish-brown 


many splendid new ones, are now 


above, with a blackish head and tail. 
on sale in your neighborhood. 


Below the male is briek-red, while 
the female is similar in coloration, 
but duller. The young have spotted 
breasts; this shows that the robin 
belongs to the Thrush family. 

The female robin builds a bulky 
nest of twigs, grass and rootlets, 
with an interior cup of mud lined 
with fine grass. This is usually 
placed in the crotch of a tree where 
the rain often plays havoe with it. 






MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
1040 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 67 Years 


At Stores Everywhere 


.GAY MONTBRETIA BULBS 


(also known as TRITO 


Blooms profusely from a A) ett 
frost. Recommended as cut flow- 
ers. One of summer’s brightest 


flowers. Mixed colors, yesione 


' 
\ 
\ 
( 
y 
\ 
i 
t and howto tell seedlings from weeds. 


The Robin 
About 3/10 


Natural size 


ee ee ee ee 


















apricot, scarlet. ft. 


















highs ‘Postpaid’6 for a5c. Not —2@- It is an act of kindness to our 
customer. cate tog of Summer |"ge gee friend robin to put up a nesting- 
Specially priced offers” FREE-|VALUE shelf. This shelf should be 6 by 8 
EE ee inches, open on three sides, but 
Sketch by with a projecting roof 8 inches 








Gladiolus Bulbs... 


From Grower to you at Growers Prices 
Write for list. | 

LAKE NURSERIES — : 
Maple Lake, Minnesota 


AMAZING MIDGET — 


Rouletti, Dainty, pink buds, no larger than 
grain of wheat. Grows 6 inches high. Hardy, 
everblooming. 25¢ ea., postpaid. Write for 


Grenville 
Scott 


above the floor. This shelf should 
be nailed firmly in a protected spot 
at a height of from 6 to 15 feet. 























The Fruit Garden in April 


(Continued from page 190) 


and check the contents with your order. peat. When filling the hole work the 


FREE}eatalog ‘Roses of New Castle” 
quisite colors. 
and other flowers. 


HELLER BROS. CO. Box ac-s, new castto, ind. 


in ex- 
Tells how to grow our roses 








White JorxFREE 


Each bundle of plants should be undone 
and the plants ‘‘heeled in’’, that is, a 
trench is dug large enough to hold the 
roots. In this trench the plants are 
stood and soil is worked around the roots 
to keep them moist until planting time. 
If the plants have dried out soak them, 


soil in around the roots with the fingers 
and jiggle the tree to make sure that no 
air spaces are left. After adding each 
shovelful of soil, step heavily on it to 
firm it tightly around the roots. 

If the soil is at all dry pour a pailful 
of water into the hole when partly full 


Orchard and or the roots at least, for several hours and let it soak in before filling in the 
G d Bg 900 anemnee 6 before heeling them in. remainder of the soil. <A saucerlike rim 
araen ook oo oe Planting should take place as soon of earth around the tree is convenient 
from. CALIFORNIA! as the soil is mellow. To set a tree or for further watering in a dry season. 


Lists hundreds of California gar- 


bush properly dig a hole large enough 
den and Home Orchard varieties. 


If the planter will now muleh the soil 








tem : to contain the root system without bend- around the tree with straw, old hay or 
Peg a gr Sa a eal ing the roots. Cut off cleanly the ends some similar material to a depth of 
flowering plants. Packed with helpful ‘how to do of injured roots. 3 or 4 inehes and a distance of 2 or 3 
it” information. SENT FREE and postpaid... but To assist the plant in making a quick feet from the trunk he will have done 
weies sndey, 00 supply is limiaed. start, mix with the soil to be put around about all that can be done to ensure 


the roots of each tree, a 12-quart pail 
of wet peat moss. Trees planted with 
this mixture usually start quicker and 
grow taster than trees set without the 


that the tree will get off to a good start. 

The tree should be pruned at plant- 
ing time. Directions will be found in 
the March issue. 


CALIFORNIA nursery co. 


78th Year 
GEORGE C. ROEDING, JR., Pres 


NILES, Codiformia 
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Rigger, Earlier 
SETABLES! 


INCREASE YIELD 
18% TO 51%! 


Do as successful market growers 
do: Place patented Germaco 
HOTKAPS — strong little hot- 
houses — over seeds (or over 
plants when transplanting).Com- 
pletely protect from destructive 
frosts, storms, insects—maintain perfect mulch. Increase 
yield 18% to 51%, ripen plants 3 weeks earlier. Quick, 
easy to set instructions on package. 25 Hotkaps, 50c¢. 
100 for $1.95. 250 for $3.50. Setter free. 


NEW WEATHERIZED TRELLIS 


Grow bigger, finer GARDEN 
PEAS, POLE BEANS, TOMA- 
TOES WITH TRAIN-ETTS 
Weatherized Netting. Hung 
with ease in 5 minutes; no fuss 
or bother. Use instead of wire 
or string. (Wire in sun burns 
delicate tendrils.) Doesn't rot 
like string — lasts several sea- 
sons. Makes picking easy. 60 x 72 in. size only... 39¢ 


NEW. STREAMLINED SPRAYER 


New HARCO is only profes- 
sional-type Sprayer priced so 
low. Long extension rod quickly 
sends insectides onto tops of tall 
shrubs, under small plants, hard- 
to-reach places — easy to use. 
Attractive, colorful. Sprays up, 
down, sideways without adjust- ie, 
ment. ONLY $2.35 complete. } 


FREE— write for folders of these GERMACO Products. 
AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER or write... 


747 Terminal Street, Dept. 6 Los Angeles, Calif. 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Medium size bulbs, 1 inch up. Priced per 100 post- 
paid. 25 bulbs at the 100 rate. 
















































IP Ere $1.00 Maid of Orleans...... $1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett..... 1.00 ras 1.00 
BMGs BRONE.. 666. s secede 1.50 Phyllis MeQuiston.... 1.50 
Flaming Meteor....... 1.50 Snow Princess ........ 2.00 
Golden Frills.......+. MED: Sb dbasadsinece 1.00 


A. P. BONVALLET AND CO. Wichert, Ill. 


Now A GREEN ROSE 


Amazing novelty. Small, pointed, perfect 
buds, dark, pea-green in color. Strong bush 
type. Always blooming. 25c¢ each, postpaid. 
Write for FREE catalog “Roses of New 


Castle’? in exquisite colors. Tells how to 
xrow our roses and other flowers. 


HELLER BROS. co. Box G-4, New Castle, ind. 




















"SEMPER FIDELIS" 


— Always Faithful—is ‘the 
time-honored motto of the U. S. 
Marines. And ‘Semper Fidelis’ we 
say of the Daylily. For profuse 
bloom, for gay color all summer, 
for disease and insect-resistance, the 
Daylily is unbeatable. It will grow 
in any soil or location. Why not in 
your garden? 


FREE-—payuity sooktet 


Our 1943 booklet, offering a wide 
selection of Dr. Stout Hybrids 
and old-time favorites, 1s 
yours for the asking. 


FARR 
NURSERY CO. 


Box 343 Weiser Park, Pa. 








April in Southern Gardens 


By Jutta Lester Ditton 


ARLY vegetables from Victory 
Gardens are being harvested 


daily. Tender green peas, car- 
rots, radishes, and tender greens are 
being seen in the markets and on the 


tables all around. Keep the good work 


going. Set out your tomato plants, get 
ready to plant eggplants and okra and 
green corn for summer use. Do not 


forget peppers, gherkins, cucumbers and 


squash. All are needed and the supply 
is limited. Early gardens will give 
best results. 


The fertilizer for these garden spots 
is assured so no need to worry about 
enriching the soil. Get your quota 
from the designated place and proceed 
to grow fine food for your families. 


Warmer days and nights with soft 
rains of April mean steady garden 


growth and while it is a temptation just 
to enjoy the beauty which months of 
hard work have provided for this sea- 
son, there is much hard work ahead. 


Chrysanthemums must be separated 
and replanted at this time. Later the 
days will be too warm and the small 


plants will suffer. If new varieties are 
needed order and plant as soon as you 
can. Best effects are secured by plant- 
ing in masses of one color. 

Koreans do not multiply as rapidly 
as the other hardy types but ean be 
divided every three or four years. Select 
early, midseason and late varieties of 
these flowers in all types and fill your 
garden with beauty for long weeks in 
the fall. 

Hardy Asters are just as reliable and 
satisfactory as Chrysanthemums and 
those which bloom with the early kinds 
are very effective. Yellow Mongolian, 
single, is the earliest Chrysanthemum to 
bloom and this comes on with Aster 
frikarti, than which there is no more 
charming flower. 

Aster Royal Blue and Skyland’s 
Queen are deep and light blues of good 
value. Mt. Everest is a fine tall white, 
and Burbank’s Charming, while it needs 
room, makes a beautiful picture with its 
gracefully drooping sprays of soft pink 
flowers for many weeks. The pink and 
red varieties do not grow so rapidly 
and can be divided less often Let the 
clumps grow strong before replanting. 
Then plant in groups for best effect. 
Get your Asters and all other flowers 
from well established growers and you 
will be sure to get good plants. 

The new Phlox decussata for summer 
bloom can be put out now. Varieties 
named for the three Southern cities, 
Augusta, Atlanta, and Columbia, offer 
possibilities for patriotism as well be- 
ing very worth while. 

Phlox Atlanta is a very large fine 
white with a pale blue line in the cen- 
ter. The clusters are said to be as 
large as a Hydrangea. Augusta is a 
cherry-red that brings brilliance to the 
borders. Columbia is a delicate cameo- 
pink which is pure in tone and neither 
of these have a tinge of magenta in 
their flowers. 

(Continued on page 213) 
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$s] Victory Garden 
Specials 


No Seedlings © Large fine plants 


RED MAPLE, True type, | ft..1 for $1.00 
WATER HYACINTHS. Just the thing for 


your fish pound, fish delight in their roots. 


Blue flowers in July........... 8 for $1.00 
FOXGLOVES. Lovely, large French iype 

8 for $1.00 
PUSSY WILLOW. The large pink catkin 
RC BEd odakend.oe waa 4 for $1.00 
DAHLIAS. Distinct mammoth flowering, 
each different. A gorgeous’ assortment 

8 for $1.00 
SCARLET SAGE. Lovely ten inch plant 

25 for $1.00 
CANNAS. All the dwarf mammoth flower- 


ing. Mention color...........- 15 for $1.00 
GLADIOLUS. Rainbow Mixture of 20 or 


more sorts of the fine large flowering. Large 
Rs os tah dh nk oe we he we a 35 for $1.00 


GLADIOLUS “Yale” collection. Gorgeous 
ee a ere 25 for $1.00 


DAPHNE. Fine plants with each containing 
a dozen or more flowers. A fine rock gar- 
le tata ces ih baa beee oka 2 for $1.00 


HOLLYHOC K S§S .AIl double type. 
10 for $1.00 


GALLARDIA. That red dazzier type Blooms 
gr Ao ae 15 for $1.00 
PINKS. Clove scented types....8 for $1.00 
SNOWBALL, That good old fashioned type 
F Weeks te eeesenase 63 4%b ee ne 0% 2 for $1.09 


AUGUST LILY, Hosta Subcordata. That 
fragrant white lily blooms in July and 
I ok a koe 8 3 clumps for $1.00 


HEMEROCALLIS, five distinct varieties. No 


garden is complete without them.5 for $1.00 


AZALEAS. Pink, white or red. Hardy type, 
bushy, budded. Try a collection.3 for $1.00 


GERANIUMS. Scented 5 sorts..5 for $1.00 
GOLDEN CALLAS. Plant out doors and en- 


joy the silver spotted foliage and large 
golden flowers all summer...... 4 for $1.00 
TUBEROSES. Jumbo flowers from these 


-10 for $1.00 
ROSES POLYANTHA. That lovely bedding 


Jumbo bulbs fragrant flowers. 


ne hea ode asia Bioeidb a wus 4 colors $1.00 
PRIMROSES. (English cowslips) Pastel 
SN Ec ora Ga x hid Vk a o-esk es ee 6 for $1.00 


MOSS PHLOX. Or dwarf Phlox. For rock- 
eries or border. distinct colors, rec 
lavender, white, pink and blue..5 for $1.00 


MOSS PHLOX. That new red Flowers large 
f° ARR ee ree rere ee 5 for $1.00 


FUNKIA VARIEGATA,. That pretty border 


plant with golden foliage and blue flowers 
6 for $1.00 


ALL RED CHRYSANTHEMUM 


COLLECTION 


2 Cushion Red, 2 Exhibition Red, 2 
Red Daisy, 2 November, frost resist- 
ant, 2 July Aster red, all 10 for 
$1.00 














Feb. Adv. Flower Grower 
Pages 83, 91, 95 
March Adv. Page 112 


All these items are still available and are not 
repeated in the above. Look for them and 
don't miss these exceptional values. 


See Our 


If you have one of our catalogs keep same 
for reference as we are not issuing one this 
year. 

Add 10c each dollar purchase for packing and 


postage up to $5.00. $5 and over add 5c to 
each dollar 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 
HAMMONTON, N. J. 
ee 


FLOWER GROWER 911 














BLACK big 


For APHIS and certain 
other Destructive Insects 


Black Leaf 40 will kill many pests 
in your garden. Use it on aphis, leaf- 
hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, young 
sucking bugs, mealy bugs, lace bugs 
and similar insects. 


Easy to Use — Economical 
One ounce makes six gallons of 
effective aphis spray. 


LER 








Insist on Original Factory Sealed 


Packages for Full Strength 4208 













TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTINGS 





Keep dogs away from with 
youl vergreens, garden 
plar ia. trees, shrubs. Also 
( s » moles and rab- 
l s. Eas and economical 
ust Harmless to 
Humans or animals, Non- “DOGZOFF” 
oisonous non-inflam- Copyright 1933 


m ible. Just try it and convince yourself. 
Protect your Plants! Order Now! 

3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Qt. (can) $4.00 

'f your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BOHLENDER PLANT —e INC. 
TIPP CITY, OHI 





Planting Directions - Valuatte Instructions 
NEW SPRING CATALOG of 


Evergreens, Fruit, Roses 
Hardy Flowering Bulbs and 
Plants, Trees and Shrubs. 





Spring Hill Nurseries, Box FG-43, Tipp City, Ohio 








DELPHINIUM 
SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
tall spikes, in a fine 
to deepest indigo, 


Large double flowers on 
array of shades, from lightest blue 
lavenders and pastels. 10 for $1.00 


DREER’s DE LUXE HYBRIDS—Very prolific. 


Large 
flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide range of 


blue 


shades, both singles and doubles. Mildew resistant. 
10 for $1.00. 

BELLADONA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY’—Our most 
prized standard variety. Lovely shade of light blue. Fine 
for cutting. 12 for $1.00 

BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED’’—Our standard dark 
blue; deep velvety shade, Fine for the border and cut- 
ting. 12 for $1.00 


CAMBRIDGE BLUE Blooms 
prolong your season of bloom. 
glistening blue. 12 for $1.00 


NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW-Very rare 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on request. 
Planting instructions with each order. Potted plants 
and shipped in dirt to insure safe planting. 60c each. 


later in season; will 
Graceful spikes of bright 


and a 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants free 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 


Oakford, Illinois 
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LTHOUGH a great deai of time and 
attention will be centered on the 
vegetable and fruit gardens these 

coming months, the flower garden, lawn 
and shrubs must not be neglected in any 


way. 
It will need a little forethought to 
arrange the work hours so that around 


the house everything will be neat, attrac- 


tive and well cared-tor without any 
wasted time or effort. 

Consider each one of these items now 
and jot them down .on your worksheet 
for the coming weeks. 

Should stored Gladiolus bulbs have 


started to sprout, move them to a cooler 
place or plant them out in the garden 


soon. They ought not to make any 
more ‘‘shoot’’ growth until after roots 
have begun to grow. 


Spray the leaves of Peonies and Tulips 
now with a copper fungicide to 
assist in prevention of any botrytis. 

If Daffodils sent up a few leaves but 
no flowers, there is most likely a huge 
white grub inside the bulb, which ate 
the flower before it grew from the bulb. 
This erub emerges in the form of a large 
lazy ‘‘bluebottle’? my in April or May. 
To repel it, seatter napthalene around 
the re soon. Another way is to plant 
Star of Bethlehem bulbs (which belong 


ta od 


to the garlie family) among the Daffo- 
dils. 

Irises are now making rapid leaf 
gerowth. It would be wise to pull out 
the weeds and grass from between the 
clumps at once, while they are easy to 
get at and the soil is wet. As soon as 
this is done seatter seed of the Sweet 


Briar Poppy, to provide flowers after 
the Iris flowers are over. 

Lawn notes. Check to that the 
blades of your lawn mower are adjusted 


see 


properly and sharp. Your loeal hard- 
ware store can ‘‘tune-up’’ the mower 
now to make your job of cutting easier 
all summer. 


When fertilizing a lawn, use a spread- 
er, to ensure an even distribution. 

Weeds in an established lawn may be 
spotted out by the use of one drop of 
concentrated poison weed killer on the 
crown of each. 

It is time now to plant the seed for 
that new lawn. When buying seed get 
the best grade and plant it at the rate 
of one pound to 150 square feet. A 
erass seed mixture in this district should 


contain several other grasses besides 
Bent and Fescue. 
Grass can only succeed in good, well 


prepared soil, 


mus. Commercial fertilizer should be 
applied in two doses. One week betore 
planting and three weeks after. Use 
one pound to each 50 square feet at each 
application. 

Annual flowers. Hardy annual seed- 
lings outdoors should be moved or trans- 
planted while they are yet tiny. Be 
sure to thin the plants out far enough 
apart to give them plenty of room. 

When setting out the little plants, 
don’t squeeze their roots into a_ ball. 
Spread the roots—shallow—and ‘*‘ pud- 
dle’? them with a transplanting solu- 
tion. 

Plant Nasturtium seeds now. 
colors, especially in the Gleam, Globe 
and Gem varieties, are attractive and 
deserve a place in your garder this year. 

Inspect the little plants that were 
started indoors from seed. They MUST 


The new 


grow slowly to become sturdy. Tall 
lanky plants are always weak and are 


much harder to transplant successfully. 

Seed of Zinnia, Marigold, Cosmos and 
other tender annuals may now be start- 
ed indoors. Don’t put plants or seed 
of these outdoors until leter 

The perennial Gaillardia has brilliant 
flowers but generally its stems are weak 
and sprawly. <A real dwarf sort which 
deserves a place in your garden is the 
“Goblin”. It stands. stiffly, is only 12 
inches high and is fine for the front of 
the perennial border. 

Pruning of bush Roses should be com- 
pleted at once. Remember the harder 


vou cut them back, the better the dis- 
play this summer. 
As soon as bush Roses have been 


pruned, they should be assisted to start 
into strong active growth. Seatter 


some 

good commercial: plant food between 

the bushes and eultivate it in well. 
Spraying. To prevent the miner in 


the leaves of Lilae, Privet and Holly spray 
the new leaves now with a mixture of 
one gallon of water, one pint of molasses 
and one tablespoon of nicotine sulphate. 

Spray all evergreens at once with a 
good nicotine- summer oil spray for pro- 


tection against insects. 
Check your sprayer now, to see’ that 
it is in good working condition. Your 


garden store has spare parts if needed. 

Young trees, set out during the last 
four to five months, may make growth 
in the form of buds up the main trunk. 


Rub these off while they are yet tiny. 
If you enjoy arranging cut flowers 


in the house, plant a few seeds of the 
ornamental grasses in some vacant spot. 
They are valuable to use in with 
many summer flowers. 


vases 









“MIRACLE” Fruit T 
ruit reek Ys 
\\ 
ples, sweet and tart apples, eating 
Garber, Early Harvest and Koonce. 


containing plenty of hu- 
5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 

S-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late ap- 

apples, cooking apples. 

S-in-1 Pear Tree—Bartlett. Keiffer, 

5-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 

Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgia. A 

5-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, Red 

June, Damson and Stanley, five - the finest 

and most delicious of all plum 

S-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, amity Richmond, Montmorency, 


Gov. Wood and Black Tartarian. 
Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50; 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N-—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 








PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Catalog,” so hundreds 
have written us; a Catalog filled with lucid 
illustrations, out-spoken comments. Descrip- 
tions of near to 3000 of the better Vegetables 
and Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 
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SPRING SPECIAL 


ALEZANE, reddish-brown to 
sorrel, veined yellow....$1.00 


APRICOT QUEEN, salmon-rose 1.50 
COUNTESS VANDAL, 7 


bronze and pink 


McGREDY’S SALMON, apricot- 
pink 1.50 


SATAN, glowing velvety-red.. 1.25 


Regular price....$7.00 


SPRING SPECIAL 


§ each of all six plants listed for 
$5.95 POSTPAID 


f*-¢ ILLUSTRATED 
Sot int CATALOG 


7 
|». Hevelingen 


3870 N.E.Glisan St., Portland, Oregon 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 


We have them. Order and receive them by 
mail. We guarantee safe arrival in 14 
states. See page 20 our interesting Seed 
Catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 








YOUR SPRING 
GARDEN 


Our 1943 Clematis folder—illustrating in na- 
tural colors new varieties, as well as old 
favorites, to give beauty and color to your 
spring garden—is yours for the asking. Write 
for your FREE copy today! . 
JAMES |. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 


—, 



















RUSSELL DAYLILIES 


Nine solid acres of Hemerocallis. 

Better varieties in colors unheard of before. 
Red, purples, pink, rose, etc. 

America’s lowest prices on blooming size stock. 


Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDEN'S, Spring, Texas 
23 miles north of Houston. U. S. Highway 75 











CALIF. WILD FLOWERS 
Unusual Mixture of 30 Varieties 
Will bloom anywhere 
GIANT PKT. 25¢ 
Free Reference Catalog 
Dept. F. 


CAMPBELL SEEDSTORE 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 








FRUITING AGE TREES 


These older and larger Fruiting Size 
Apple and Pear Trees are ideal for a 
quick crop, to help the Food Front, 7 
to 8 ft. tall. ONLY $1.50 Each. 


Plant Maloney’s recommended varieties of FRUIT 
TREES — BERRIES — ROSES — SHRUBS — 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES and VEGE- 
TABLE and FLOWER SEEDS. Free Landscape Serv- 
ice. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our 59th Year. Please 
Order Early. Large Colored Catalog Free. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 


97 Circle Road, Dansville, N. Y. 





April in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 211) 


Climbing Roses need to have the dead 
wood removed and if they are too heavy, 
wait until the bloom is and then 
thin out. 


over 


Bergamot, (Monarda didyma) is one 
of the best flowers for shade. Variety 
Cambridge Scarlet is very bright and 
effective and Salmon Queen is a strong 
quick grower that fills in well. 


Tradescantia hybrids are rich in vary- 
ing tones and bloom continuously 
through spring, summer and fall, unlike 
the old Spiderwort which shows only 
in spring. The clusters are large and 
the colors are good. 


Rain and Thunder Lilies, (Zephy- 
ranthes carinata) are reliable and free 
blooming summer bulbs. Plant these 
and Tuberoses and red Spider Lilies, 
(Lycoris radiata) now. 

Gerbearas in many colors and in 
single and double, are ready for pres- 
ent planting. Give them full sun and 
do not cover the crowns when putting 
them out. Plants set out now will 
bloom in August and on until frost. 
Next year they will also bloom in spring 


and continue recurrently through the 
seasons. They are fine for cutting, last- 
ing often two weeks or more in the 
house. 

With Azaleas in full glory, Camellias 
still abloom since last September and 
all the bulbs of Daffodils, Seillas, Ca- 


massias, spreading their sheets of gold 
and blues on the ground, April is the 
apex month of our gardens. There are 
also full quotas of Candvytuft, Phlox 
subulata, Baby-Blue-Eyes and Virginian 
Stocks with Linarias for edgings. Drum- 
mond’s Phlox makes velvety masses of 
white, creamy yellow, 
soft salmon and rose. 


deep reds and 

Above these stand the flowering trees 
of Red bud, Dogwood, and Flowering 
Cherry with brilliant Searlet Maples 
turning a deeper shade each day. Roses 
are coming into flower. Tea Roses and 
climbers first but all of them 
are covered with buds and by the end 
of the month will add their beauty and 
fragrance to the garden joy. 


bloom 











Gladiolus Bulbs... 
From Grower to you at Growers Prices 
Write for list. 

LAKE NURSERIES 
Maple Lake, Minnesota 











Eee NAG Ni heled FREE 














No Chrysanthemums Grow Like 
STYER’S 


NORTHLAND DAISIES 


TRADE MARK 

The New Arctic Hybrids—Hardier, more 

vigorous. Flowers big, single, plentiful. 

1 each of our best 5 varieties $1.00 Postpaid 
Write for list of new varieties. 


STYER’S NURSERIES, Concordville, Pa. 


A STIRRING 
ROMANCE of Man, 


the Human Spirit 
and GOD'S SOIL 










The Garden of 
Doctor Persuasion 


by Francis Neilson 


Author of ‘The Eleventh Commandment,” 
“Man at the Crossroads,” 
“A Strong Man's House,” etc. 
















$2.00 


At all bookstores 


All who love to grow things .. . all who feel 
find 


treading this book an unforgetable and in- 


Q spiritual kinship with nature, will 


spiring experience. In a_ swift-moving, yet 


restrained story, Francis Neilson reveals the 
ecstatic relationship of humanity with the nat- 
ural world, the heights to which man can rise 
when the spirit is in touch with the eternal. 
Alfred Noyes, 


critic, says of this deeply moving novel: ‘'l 


the distinguished poet and 
have read ‘The Garden of Doctor Persuasion” 


from cover to cover, and it has helped to 
bring a sense of peace to my own mind dur- 
ing this dark time. It is a vety beautiful book 


and achieves its effect in a remarkable way.” 


Or order direct from the publishers: 


C. C. Nelson Publishing Company 


APPLETON * 


WISCONSIN 








RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 
i < Automatic Feeder .$2.25 


Squirrel’s Defeat ...$4.75 
“Eye-Safe” Feeder .$1.75 


Squirrel-Proof ‘‘Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder..... $3.75 
Orange Feeder..... $1.60 


Postpaid, add 25c for dis- 
tances over 1000 miles. 





Folder mailed on request 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 
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100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS bulbs, postpaid, 50 
gorgeous colors, $1.25; 200 bulbs, $2.00. Free catalog of 


newer varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 





50 LARGE OR 100 MEDIUM Picardy, Bagdad, or assort- 
ment of 25 kinds, $1.00, prepaid. MARGARET MECKLER, 
Frankfort, New York. 


- Classified Advertising Section 








GLADIOLUS. DAHLIAS. EXTRAORDINARY VALUES in 
our free list of the newer prize winning varieties. MUNDY’S 





























RATE {8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 22 VARIETIES, yellow, white, pink, cream, red, varie- GARDENS, Rt. 2, Coldwater, Michigan. 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same ge" Guage sree type ed + anes Senet, 
ov ve must use three insertions per year. Sc; 40-—31.90; 65—$2.85 Hat ies Pompon, button anc 4 ’ . 942 Cony- 
copy. flyer ay He one issue per year accepted. No Daisy type plants, 5c; 40—31.25; 65—$1.85. Instructions re ge wed sr gy hs ee oe 1943. on 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH furnished. CHAP MAN FLORAL GARDENS, Ed.son, Ga. ighted. Au 10ri ative in orma ion on champion varieties, 
TH ORDER P symposiums, culture, Trustworthy descriptions, low prices 
- ‘ SELLING OUT 25 all different Hardy Mums $1.09 on giant varieties, etc. Free on request. HERBERT EVANS, 
Mostly new introductions and Koreans, 6 Harrington Pink R. 7, Bedford, Ohio. 
Asters $1.00 One Dupont mum free ‘EDARLINE 
Aztec > Lily FLOWER FARM, Sewell, N. J. GLADIOLUS CULBS large, blooming si ize bale all latest 
—_—_—— Sameer Is = = varieties $2.00 per 100 Postpaid MAYBELLE GLAD 
AZTEC LILY. (Sprekelia formosissima), also called Ja- GARVENS, West Bangs Avenue, Neptune, N. J. 
cobean Lily. Bright red, large flowers shaped like an Dahlias poe: 
Orchid. May be grown as house plant in pete. 5 y+ a 100 “CHOICE ‘GLADIOLUS Bulbs, blooming size, one spe- 
. rer ate J -e AK TRS ii ENS, Arcadia, ) 35k é stpe $2.5 IE IE 
a A. Coteleg tree. OAR UESE GARE _ DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.10. 10 ewe olsen gy Ag aa for $2.50. GEORGE 


: - Large Flowering, labelled, $1.49. Lists Free. REYNOLDS 
=e ” : DAHLIA FARM, ituver Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 








GROW BETTER FLOWER’S: A Twelve hundred word 

































ae Ol ‘ «2 article, relative to growing gladiolus and avoiding disease 
aay peengrons Columbia ee there Fag pag DANILIA A ——- request — bring this free, and you are under 
“ : ao SA Wine - no obligation t make a purchase. HORNBERGER’S 
HARDY NOTHERN GROWN Baby Evergreens, Evergreen GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. HAMBURG, N. Y. . € 
Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Grape Vines. Request : - 
Price List. BARDONA NURSERY, Bakers stown, Pa. DAHLIAS—Small flowering Miniatures, poms, novelties, ee a = 
Ce - ——___—_———— standard exhibitions. Free list. CAMPBELL’'S DAHLIA 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—Trans santn larger Stock in GARDENS, 1520 Yew St., Olympia, Wash. Herbs 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant Bao OUR SUPREME DANLIAS. 
ing. Electric hot bed kits for home — Descriptive Ww 9875. prices on new . : oe 
catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. varieties. Let us save you money. H. 'T’'S DAHLIA 7 DIFFERENT MINTS, 7 Artimisias (wormwood) includ 
: aahdiaialaih a — - GARDENS, Jackson, Mich. ing Silver King: woundwort, lemon balm, catnip, celardine, 





hoarhound, feverfew, chives, sage, Sweet Mary, bergemot, 
hyssop, Rose and white Yarrow, wood sage, heal all, horse 











Begonias DAHLIAS —, 1920. Stephen Foster, Ginger Rogers, radish, common tansy, fernleaf tansy, mountain mint, lily 
i in os Columbia, All American, Many others, FREE LIST. of the valley, parsley, «weet fennel, $1.00 per dozen post- 
300 RARE NAMED VARIETIES, special: 6 plants $2.50 ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, Martins Ferry, Ohio. paid, your selection, assorted. Elacampane, pleurisy root. 
(our selection). 7 6 choice Tuber ous Begonias $2.50. GREEN- 7 black snake root _(cimicifugia), culver’s root, 25¢ each 
TREE FLOWER GARDENS, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, ZANT’S DAHLIAS for 1943. Catalog ready now. THE HERB PATCH, Box 366, R. D. 2, Jeannette, Pa 
Penna showing three acres of Dahlias, many specials. ZANT'S SSS See 








= a ——$$_$____— WILDWOOD GARDENS, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








House Plants 























































































































Bird H FOUR GIANT DAHLIA roots, labeled. Robert Ripley, 
ir ouses Monarch of East, Lord of Autumn, Carl Dahl. Catalog 
ed price $3.50, for $1.50 postpaid. Catalog free. EMMONS HOUSE PLANTS—Billbergia emoena, $1.25, B. calo 
— HOUSES—Wren, 2 for $1.00 ; ree Swallow, Chicka DAHLIA GARDENS, Rt. 7, Box A153, Battle Creek, Mich oboe *. B. gg ce ate. a $1 “. B 
$1.00 Bluebird and Martin. Write for catalog R. Macroalyx -50, . Nutans 50c, . Trubro-cyanea $1.00, 
STAC HOTA, Milrod Lane, Rt. 5, Waukesha, Wisconsin. DAHLIAS—Free root and plant offer. Bareain collections. B. speciosa $1.75, B. Thyrsiflora $1.50. COLLECTION of 
—$—$——$— — ———— Free Catalogue. FOREST VIEW GARDE Rt. 3, Fai: one each of the above nine varieties of Billbergia, $8.00. 
a aa iain ai mont, W. Va. Rooted cuttings of Orchid Epidendrum O’Brianianum 5(c, 
c e — — 50c. Orders of $1.00 or over delivered free. 
actus HLIA Special Offe Vor $2.00 - wt . . Send for descriptive catalog. OAKHURST GARDENS, 
og oe gees reg {2 small ‘verleticn it poo thme | all Acadia, California. 
Ss 8 , named and labeled, no two alike. Regular value $4.00 or 
aa oe ace kasaeted eee G months. $1.00. more. Send for our illustrated Catalog listing nearly 300 START A WINDOW GARDEN of your own, Sunset Cacti 
rect for the Amateur’ 140 page book, $1.00, ‘‘Succulents varieties of the latest and best in Dahlias for the asking Assortment, 20 varieties, $1.50. Rare Cacti assortment, 10 
for the Amateur’ $1.50. Box 101, Pasadena, California. i DAHLIA GARDENS, 3380 Ely Ave., Bronx, rarieties. | $4.00. Choice pe ogy ~ eae sian 
N, - do. a , us ve SS J “ ties ) us 
: : oe gery ever popular Hen and Chicken group, $3.00. Sunset Suc- 
RARE FLORIDA SUCCULENTS, Cacti Collection released, DAHLIA ROOT COLLECTIONS: 6 for $1.00, Tecumseh. culent Assortment, 20 varieties of odd, colorful plants. 
Choice plants. Bargain prices. 20 different Succulents and Mrs. Knudsen, Snowsprite, 6 for $2.00, Mad River Chief. $2.00. Sunset Rare Succulent assortment, 20 varieties of 
Cacti $2.00. 5 *"Hairy $1.00. Ne al rg nora By Miss Oakland, Dahliamun, Cherokee Rose, Kemp’s Radiant these exquisite plants, $4.00. Mixed Cacti seed, 25c a 
Cactus’ cuttings 3 for $1 ( 5 » a Torn an Beauty Royalty 8 for $3.00, Silver Lady, Blue Moon, Alice packet. The above assortments are postpaid to you. Grow 
10 varieties $1.00. — = “RS, 2 So. May, Town Topic, Chero kee Brave, Pink Giant, The Gov- ing instructions with each order, included. Start this fas 
Summerlin, Orlando, Florida. ernor, Mayor Otis. Free List. LINWOOD NURSERIES, cinating hobby today. A. T. GLOVER, San Dimas, Calif 
— a ——————— Linwood, New Jersey. 
. Site . ., or $5 25 othe . 
Callas a — Se a eal ae ‘oe at = Brg Iris 
i Nie RG q " hardy Chrysanthemums, Free list. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, : a 
COLORED CALLAS—PINK CALLA (Zantedeschis Reh- New Jersey. IRISES, Peonies, Hemerocallis. 1 collection $2.00, 3 coll 
manni) 50c ea., 5 for $2.00. Yellow Calla (Zantedeschia 7 3 Pn ONL aA Pe a Cae $5.55. Catalog Free. C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 
Elliottiana) 25c ea., 5 for $1.00. Free delivery on orders of itil 7 — = _ 
$1.00 or more. Ready for immediate delivery. OAKHURST IRISES, 25 choive varieties, labeled, all different, prepi 
GARDENS, Arcadia, Calif Relghteiems for. si. 00. Free list. 400 new varieties. JOHN N. BOM- 
iaioaiaiiies — M tSBACH, Decatur, Il. 
— oor we ng a a rar MAGNIFICENT DELPHINIUMS, Large flowers, fine colors. —— —— —- — —— ——_—— 
Gold Medal varieties, Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Blue Gown, 
Chrysanthemums etc. Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds cross pollinated, $2.50 per 
pkg. Seeds selected $2.00 and $1.00. Young seedlings, Can- Lawn Seed 
LARGE HARDY GARDEN COMMERCIAL CHRYSAN ada only, $2.00 per doz. M. Hibberson, Byng St., Victoria, cetacean 
THEMUMS. Variety list free. BERT R. SMITH, 1564 B  , _ ee oc Se, WALNUT LAWN FARM’S “Pure Kentucky’’ blue grass 
Normal Blyd., Bowling Green, Kentucky. a - has mostly cone all under for more important things to 
. — come, for win the war we will. Can still furnish some 
LARGEST BLOOMS of all outdoor een 1 Pushy, compact Evergreens sS.00! 25 i thorobred seed from the 1942 crop 10 Ibs. 
‘ ‘ ‘wait “ a “rhea aaa = Re aes. 3 ) ss. $6.00; 50 Ibs. £11.50 and 100 Ibs. $20.00 
plants that furnish abundance of bloom from early Septem  t biect ct me and id. WALNUT. LAWN 
ber to November. 7 for $1.25 postpaid. ANDERSON GROW EVERGREENS FROM SEED. Colorado Blue Spruce P Falta, mea wowed : Rt 2 eK Mm — AW! 
FLOWER & Qe AIL FARM, Loc kport, N. Y. Colorado Douglas Fir—Pinus Ponderosa—Colorado Silver ISM, - 2-2, MOMUCHy. 
— a7 — Cedar—Abies Concolor nag Fir—Kinnikinic The Red — —<—_—_- = ee aSaS—_ so. 
PRIZE WINNING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 150 named va- Berried Evergreen—25c kg. 5 pkgs. prepaid for $1.00. 
rieties. Large, intermediates, singles, spoons, pompons, but- ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVE RG REENS, Evergreen, Colorado. Lilacs 
tons, cushions. 48 plants—16 varieties $1.00. MRS. H. G. ——————— ——_—_——————— 
y S Jonals » yeorgia. 
WOODS, Donalsonville, Georgia Gladiolus FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub: small 
aes sizes, r ts dug t rder, special collect s Jescrip 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — all leading varieties — tive catalog. MABEL L. FRANKLIN, Richileld Station, 
strong field-grown plants, 15 Gorgeous Varieties, unlabeled, DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI—sacrificing fancier’s stock, finest Minneapolis, Minn. 
td —oyO $1 7 Ns ARNAM'S CHRYSANTHEMUM varieties, 6 different exhibition Dahlias $1.25, 60 large —— — — —————————— 
‘ ew Blaine, Ark. Glads, mixed, $1.25. SUMMIT GARDENS, Villa Park, 
RRS 5 SA aa _ — Il) a. ® 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Over 250 varieties grown as helio, oa Lupins 
surplus plants sold each spring, popular prices. All types, DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new. i RSTRNT paral 
sizes and colors, Request variety list. F. A. SPIVEY, Box Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. QUACK RUSSELL Lu: PIN—potted plants, Will throw from one to 
574, Montgomery, Alabama, ENBUSH, NEW CUMBERLAND, PENNA. three flowers this year Remarkable color range, $2.00 per 


dozen. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 





I WANT TO READ Mosinee 
BEAUTIFUL, GREAT ‘PLAINS NATIVES. Penstemon, 
Phlox, Oenothera, Clematis, Astragalus, Townsendia, others. 
R REGULAR Y CLAUDE A. BARR, PRAIRIE GEM RANCH, Smithwick, 
a. Bw 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. ¥: 



























—— 
F reoniles 
Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. $$$ $__$______ 
. PEONIES MUST BE SQLD. Hell of the standard bette: 
Name Rh ral Aes GAR N Leake sd a eee 0 arate Ree eee ere varieties I reserved ror Spring planting. Have no — or 
re Paes Ra ae ae A ee place to plant Send ant list or ask fo ecia es 
Addre OF see my last fall ada. DR. THIMLAR G ARD! EN, 
. * ee 6 e . bn) a a a a ew . . . . Fort ayne, nd, 
EO Lene RP i eternal 
As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. = a... 
Two years for $3. 00 HARDY PHLOX a Specialty. Send for list of 140 @iffer 
I 


tt. 1. Catskill, 





ent varieties AUGUST LINDEMANN, 
a # 
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Primroses 








BARNHAVEN EXHIBITION STRAIN of hardy Polyanthus 
Primroses Flowers of magnificent size and jewel-like 
clarity carried in great trusses on tall, sturdy stalks 
Scarlet and other brilliants, white, deep maroon, shades 
of vellow and orange, ~astels. $2.00 dozen by express 
Hand-pollinated seeds $1.00 pkt. Catalog on request. 
BARNHAVEN GARDENS, Gresham, Oregon. 








POLYANTHUS—BURNABY STRAIN. 
in the world; up to 2% inches across: gorgeous colors, 100 
seeds $1.00; 1000 seeds $7.50 (1942 crop.) WEST C. 
NELSON, §814—9th Avenue S.W., Seattle, Washington. 


— ——— 


(NEW) The largest 








Ranunculus 





SELECTED STRAIN, Price per 100 
—F3—80c #+1—$2.00, 
Shades, +3 $1. 00, os 2—$1.50, #i1—$2.50, Jumbo—$4.5 
White Shades, $$ .20, $1.80, +1 $3. 00, Sandie. 
$5.50. 10% discount on 1000 lots. Full cultural instructions 
included. PETERSON BROS., 259 Olive St., Inglewood, 
Calif. 





prepaid, Mixed Colors 
Jumbo—$3.50. oy 








Scented Geraniums 





SCENTED GERANIUMS 
scented Geraniums $3.00; Collection of 12 culinary 
$2.00. Write for complete Geranium and Herb price 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass 


and Herbs —12 varieties of 


Herbs 
lists. 











Seeds 


PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUM, Loveliness Dianthus, 
Dichtoma Iris, Russell’s Giant Lupin and Isabel Firestone 





Marigold. 5 flower aristocrats only 25c, JOE SMITH, 
2341 28th West, Seattle, Wash. 





COMPLETE FLOWER GARDEN (5 varieties) and Garden 
Guide & Seed Catalog All for 10ec. WINNEBAGO SEED 
co. P. O, Box 185. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Sempervivums — 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 10 varieties all different 


labeled, prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaranteed 
Send along your order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box F, 
Clyde, Ohio. 


Special Offers 


$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 








assorted 


large clumps Phlox: 10 
different Asters; 10 Mammoth White Violets; 10 different 
Violets: 10 Javanese Iris; 5 different Hemerocallis; 25 
different Perennials. £3.00 orders prepaid. Defense stamps 
accepted. JUSTAMERE NOOK, Ellenville, m. Ee 
ASSORTED $1.00 "SPECIALS 40 prize ‘winning Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, 30 Asters, 25 clumps tall Phlox, 30 Vio- 
lets, 12 Herbs (list), 40 different packets seeds labeled. 
SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska. 








PERSONALIZED POST CARDS with shotegreghs of your 
own home, garden, children, boys in service, pets or other 

subject. Ine xpensive. Distinctive. Send stamp for sample 
and particulars. TIF FT, 2 Tifft Road, Dover , a 











Plants 


Vegetable 





VICTORY GARDEN PLANTS—complete garden, 12 varie- 


tie s: Lettuce Egg Plant, Cabbage, Pepper, Collards, 
sroccoli, Swiss Chard, Tomatoes, Endive, Kale, Onions, 
Chinese Cabbag 25 of each only $8.00 prepaid. D. M 


KIRKLAND, Box 245, Fort Pierce, Fla. 











Wildflowers 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, acaule, 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.25; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection. 5 varieties, $1.00. Postpaid, HENDERSON'S 


BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana, 


WE SPECIALIZE IN HARDY WILD FLOWERS, ferns, rock 
garden oy 2% — “If it grows in the wild. . 

we supp c stamp for complete catalog. 
ANDY'S WIL DF LOWE R GARDENS, Oshkosh, Wisseacin. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder 
Home, Penna. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES~~~ 


Our 1942 prices will prevail for all VEGE- 
TABLE AND GARDEN SEEDS listed in our 
new 1943 catalog. Order your copy NOW by 
returning this ad or mentioaing Dept. A. 


“YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES” 


BURNETT-SEEDSMEN Z. 


23-25 Warren St., N. Y. C., Dept. A 


IMPORTANT NOTICE . ORCHID AMATEURS 


Due to delay in color plates, our 1943 Catalog— 
offering oyer 1000 varieties of ORCHIDS—flower- 
ing plants as well as unflowered seedlings—will 
be ready May 15 instead of March Ist as _ previ- 
ously announced. Price fifty cents, refunded on 
purchases of $5.00 or more. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 








Free Catalogue 
Park, Proprietor, 













News From the Food Front 


Victory Garden Bulletins 
OST State Agricultural Colleges have 
1 excellent publications on gardening. 
These make specific recommendations for 
your own locality. In addition, the United 
States Department of Agriculture also has 
several publications on growing and _ pre- 


serving garden products. After you have 
gotten the state publications, if you need 


additional information you may want to 


send for one or more of the following bul- 
letins, which may be obtained free by writ- 
ing to the Office of Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Victory Gardens 
The City Home Garden 
The Farm Garden 
Diseases and Insects of Garden Vege- 
tables 
Disease-Resistant Varieties of Vege- 
tables for the Home Garden 
Hotbeds and Coldframes 
The Home Fruit Garden 
Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables and Meats 
Home Storage of Vegetables 
Drying Foods for Victory Meals 
Homemade Pickles and Relishes 


Making Ferment Pickles 


Florists Supply Victory Garden Plots 


RRANGEMENTS are now being made 

through the Society of American Flor- 
ists so that vacant ground formerly used 
for cultivating flowers may be used by in- 
terested persons for Victory Gardens this 
year. This ground will be all good fer- 
tile soil especially adapted to vegetable 


culture. Arrangements for 
plots will be made locally 
izations directing the 
movement, such as the 
Garden. Council, 


the use of these 
through organ- 
Victory Garden 
OC.D. or Victory 


Boy Scouts Plant Trees 


HE Boy Scouts of America, in addition 


observance of Arbor Day throughout the 
nation, as a tangible service to America. 
The objective is to plant one tree for every 
soldier in the service. In many 
fruit trees have selected, 


instances, 
been 


New Gardening Motion Pictures 


Ye excellent set of sound films on gar- 
l dening, made in England with the co- 
operation of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, is available for rental from The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 
53rd Street, N.Y.C. The subjects follow: 

How to Dig, 2 reels 

Sowing and Planting, 1 reel 

Storine Vegetables Indoors, 1 reel 

Storing Vegetables Outdoors, 1 reel 


The rental price for these films is $1.50 
per reel for 16 mm, and $3.00 per reel for 
35 mm. Films may be rented separately. 


Reservations should be made well in ad- 
Vance, 

Colorado’s Goal—165,000 Victory 

Gardens 

HE Colorado State College Extension 

service has set a goal of 165,000 Vie- 
tory Gardens for the State this year. Or- 
ganizations helping to promote the cam- 
paign include 4-H clubs, local Defense 


Councils, farm organizations, schools and 
churches, parent-teacher associations, gar- 
den clubs, women’s clubs, seedsmen, civic 
clubs and chambers of commerce. 


New Pest Bulletin 
A” 4L Victory Gardeners will want a copy 


of a new bulletin “Diseases and Insects 
of Garden Vegetables” Bulletin 
No. 1371, which has just been issued. This 
57-page bulletin is very freely illustrated 
and should be available through your Con- 
gressman or from the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


x * * 


, Farmers 








to continuing their program this year Chicago’s Park District plans to provide 
of training scouts for farm work to meet land this year for 30,000 school children’s 
war-time emergencies, are promoting wide Victory Gardens. 
IF your TRUE TO NAME 
: 7 — But You Must Act Quickly! 
FLOW ER GROW ER This year the unusual, truly distinctive Tulips are 
: exceptionally rare. Throvgh great diligence, the 
is late country’s foremost specialists in these finer, true to 
name varieties has made a wide selection available 
to those who act promptly. The supply of these 
hard-to-get tulips is strictly y 
Remember that all magazines are limited, and will soon be = 


arriving irregularly due to the war 


time conditions. The need for men 
in the military services has caused 
on indus- 
Post Office 


all trans- 


a terrific strain not only 
the 
Moreover 


tries but also on 
Department. 
portation lines are 
load. Here at 


are making plans to advance our 


sarrying a peak 
FLOWER GROWER we 


manufacturing schedules and look- 
forward to 
GROWER in the 
seribers on the first of 


FLOWER 
all 
the month 


ing placing 


hands of sub- 


as heretofore. 
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sold out. Tulip fanciers are 
urged to place orders now 
from the new limited edi- . 
tion Nelis Catalog. Send— 
now—for free catalog. 


NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME 














NELIS ,&&. TULIPS 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 
Nelis Nurseries, Inc. 
1007 Lakewood Bivd. Holland, Mich. 
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| Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Petunia, Mrs. W. K. duPont Supreme 


LTHOUGH the sophisticates tell us 

that “bedding out” is passé, a lot of 
us old fashioned folks still follow the prac- 
tice and, incidentally, get a lot of joy out 
of it, have such a 
charming subject to work with as the Pe- 
tunia which heads this paragraph. Im- 
agine, if you will, an immense, fully double, 
glistening white Petunia blossom, as doubl: 
and fringed as the 


especially when we 


admired, moder: 
Carnation, with the non-stop performance 
of an ordinary Petunia, and you will have 
some idea of its value as a bedding plant, 
though it would no doubt be just as use- 
ful if grown in As it does not pro- 


duce seeds or at does not 


most 


pots. 
least 
necessary to 
young plants, which you 


come true 
start with 
will find listed 
in the catalogue of Totty’s, Box 15, Madi- 
son, New Jersey. 


from seed, it is 


A Good Small Beard-Tongue 


EGARDLESS of 
it Pentstemon 
or otherwise, the 


what one call it, be 
pubescens, P. hirsutus, 
plant that Mitchell 
(Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vermont) sells 
under the first of these names is a really 
good garden ornament, especially for the 
rock garden. Its height of five or six 
inches fits it well for rockery planting, 
especially if the soil is light and dry, and 
its long period of summer flowering. when 
its pale violet tubes are produced in pro- 
fusion, gives it an added attraction. It 
has the over many Beard- 
tongues of being quite permanent and _ it 
also self-sows in friendly gardens. 


advantage 


Long’s Literature 


HERE is no way of knowing at the 
time these notes are written early in 
the year what Long (J. D. Long, Box 
F 19, Boulder, Colo.) will have in the way 
of sales literature and 
tractions” 


“added at- 
for spring distribution, 
but it is safe to say that it will 
be like it always is, out of the 
ordinary. Last year his Seeder’s 
Digest and Short Short Shorts 
were full of usable tips for gar- 
while they were 
amusing. I am 


deners, being 


hight, sure you 
will be making no mistake if you 
ask J.D. to put you on his mailing 
list. 


Dianthus, Old Spice 


FTER preliminary 

report last spring on the new 
Pink, Old Spice, I am glad to say 
that it lived up to its reputation 
during its first year here. In 
fact it behaved better than I an- 
ticipated. Its good points include 
a summer-long production of 
double, light pink, Carnation-like 
flowers of a pleasing clove scent. 
Another point in its favor is the 
fact that the calyx does not split 


giving a 


216 
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—a factor which gardeners who have had 
experience with double forms of Dianthus 
plumarius will appreciate. In a year when 
hlack-spot was especially severe on Pinks, 
Old Spice showed some discoloration, but 
not as much as one would naturally expect 
from a high-bred hybrid. It makes a pretty 
tuft of gray-green leaves, from which 
rise 10- to 12-inch flowering stems. It is 
among the new offerings of Wayside Gar- 
dens, Mentor, Ohio. 


Red Silver Crab 


NOTE from a North Dakota corre- 
A spondeut in which he extollsethe vir- 
tues of the new Red Silver Crab as a lawn 
specimen prompts me to include a_ few 
words on it this month. He tells me that 
the tree has many virtues for which search- 
ers after the unusual are looking. These 
include red in bark, bud, blossom and leaf, 
a cut of the leaf which almost entitles it 
to the descriptive term “cut-leaf”’, and a 
hardiness most gratifying to gardeners in 
the colder sections. I find that it is listed 
by Brand’s Peony Farms, Inc., 134 E. Divi- 
sion St., Faribault, Minnesota. 


Dicentra Formosa, Sweetheart 


OME plants have grace and charm of 
foliage to recommend others 
beautiful flowers; have a 
long blooming season; and still others are 
of easy culture. When we ‘find a single 
plant with all these endearing traits, we 
have realized the dream of all 
If the behavior of Dicentra formosa, 
Sweetheart, in this garden during the last 
few years indication of what it is 
other sections of the 
look no further to 


them; 


possess some 


gardeners. 


is any 


able to do in coun- 


try, one need find at 


least one plant of that class. It has, first 
of all, the lovely ferny foliage of the or- 
dinary Western Bleedingheart. In addition, 
it has the rosy flowers of the type turned 





Photo Courtesy Carroll Gardens 

A rather unique new perennial of the season is the Rud- 

beckia White Lustre which has white petals and a central 

cone colored bronzy gold. It’s likely that this novelty will 
be more popular than the original red-purple type 


ofA 


to pure white, blooms from spring until 
heavy frosts discourage its exuberance, and 
does all that in ordinary leafy soil in part 
shade, It will be better satisfied with life, 
of course, if it is not allowed to suffer for 
moisture. You will find it among the un- 


usual offerings of Wm. Borsch & Son, Ma- 


plewood Oregon. 
Herbs 
LDER gardeners can remember when 
every garden that made any _preten- 


sions of being at all complete contained a 
full collection’ of 
medicinal, herbs. 


culinary, and often 
Effete moderns, who have 
been depending upon the corner store for 
these products, find many of them now 
unavailable. The foregoing is a_ rather 
round-about way of saying that if the war 
teaches us to be more self-sufficient it will 
have purpose. A good 
start in that direction would be to get the 
catalogue of herb seeds from the Indiana 
Botanic Gardens, Dept. P., Hammond, Ind., 
which they have been issuing and which I 
hope will be available again this year, 


served one good 


Rodgersia 


N rareness alone, Rodgersia is entitled 

to a place in the Out-of-the-Ordinary 
department; on beauty of 
flower, it is entitled to a place in any 
garden, where its desire of a 
can be supplied. My first acquaintance 
with the genus was years ago, when I re- 


foliage and 


moist soil 


ceived seeds of Rodgersia pinnata from a 
European collector. It is still one of my 
favorites, its large pinnate leaves (each of 
the five or more leaflets as much as eight 
inches in length) and foot-long panicles of 
rose-colored flowers 
mer’s nicest 


making one of 
offerings. In the rich moist 
soil that it loves, it should get three feet 
tall. Plants of it and R. podophylla, with 
smaller, three-lobed creamy 
white flowers, are listed in the eat- 
alogue of Carl Starker, Jennings 
Lodge, Oregon. 


sum- 


leaves and 


California Wildflowers 


OR a real 
gardening 


adventure in wild 
I know of nothing 
that yields richer rewards than a 
planting of Johnson’s (E. John- 
son, Jersey Ave., Eureka, Calif.) 
California wildflower One 
of his giant contains 
twenty or kinds of 


giving one a chance to reproduce 


seeds. 
packets 
more seeds, 
a colorful California landscape in 
his own yard, All that is neces- 
sary is to scatter the seeds in any 
sunny well-drained spot: in early 
spring; rake the lightly 
into the soil and keep watered, if 
necessary until the seedlings are 
fully established. 


seeds 


He has an in- 


teresting little catalogue which 
gives more details than can be 


given here. 


C. W. Woop 
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ORDER EARLY THIS YEAR! 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 
352 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 

The Rose Capital of America 
Send me the J.'& P. Butterfly Bushes, marked below, 
postpaid at spring planting time, guaranteed to bloom: 
(_] White Bouquet, 75c [_] lle de France, 50c 

| Charming, 50c |] Royal Red, 75c 


All Four GROUP NO. 329 
(value $2.50) for only $2. 


Address 


[] Send natural color catalog, “Parade of 
Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits,” FREE. 











Long, lovely, fragrant, glistening white 
Sprays like white lilacs all summer and fall— 
a Jackson & Perkins Introduction 


BUDDLEIA — White Bouquet °%:.'S°" 
Se ore oe So unique you will want to order right 


away, to be sure you get the plants you want this spring. 
The long-looked-for white shrub of this height, seldom 
exceeding 5 or 6 ft. in height, generally lower. 

Sweetly fragrant, the graceful, all-out-at-once spikes are 
a great attraction for butterflies. Those who have seen White 
Bouquet say it is an important new contribution to horticul- 
ture. You will find endless uses for the huge, exquisite, 
8- to 10-in. flower-spikes. 

White Bouquet blooms continuously and profusely; the long-last- 
ing flowers are unsurpassed for cutting. Very hardy; like all 
Buddleias, in most localities the tops die down in winter, then come 
up again even more vigcrously in spring. The roots live on from 
year to year. The rich, attractive, dark green, abundant foliage has a 
silvery sheen on the under side. Plant in most any soil or climate 

Strong plants grown in 3-in. pots, ready to keep on growing 
soon as they arrive and begin to bloom yet this year—postpaid: 


75¢ each; 3 for $2; 12 for $7.50 
The Three Lovely Colors Below 


Charming Exquisite 


Ile de France Claret Royal Red New, Plant 
pink. 50¢ each. 


purple. 50c each. Pat. No, 556. 75¢ ea. 


ALL FOUR—Group No. 329 (value $2.50) FOR JUST $2! 


Use Coupon Below—We Mail Postpaid at Spring Planting Time 


THE PARADE OF | odoeu’¥bse8- 


PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


CATALOG FREE — 180 pictures like these, in natural 
color. See the new Roses for 1943—Greer Garson (named 
for the 1943 Motion Picture Academy Award winner), 
Pinocchio, etc. All the favorites in the Parade of Modern 
Roses, Modern Perennials, Dwarf Apple Trees and other 
choice fruits, all for your Victory Garden. Direct from the 
Rose Capital of America. Send post card or coupon today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
tasLargest- 


World Rese Growers 


352 Rose Lane NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 






Charming lle de 


France 
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Rurpee's 7.2247. T 
oD 3 o help grow your own foods ioe ABLE 


nities 
ic duty t »3 and our 
{t is more than a — Our Armed i reduc- 
ecessity- reby are 
is an absolute © P uantities of food, the G row as much as you 
require enor mous > ible for home ' use. & order right aw2y- 


ing the am 1 will be searce Direct from | 
WIA for Your Victory Garden ® 


possibly can, Seet Save 30% or More this Page 
» | i Burpee’s Dollar ar 
C rden 


nati cata ater = GTR ES 


(The 15 Vegetables in color on 
For a garden about 20 x 30 ft., to grow fresh vegetables for 
the table—Burpee’s famous Tomato, 2 Stringless Beans (1 
Green, 1 Wax), Carrot, Lettuce, 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 white), 
Cucumber, Summer Squash, Parsley, Sweet Corn, Turnip, Be: 
Swiss Chard, Onion. 
All 15 Packets, oe for or ST 
only 


+ 
Uy 


Two-Dollar 


Garden 

’ To plant 40 x 60 ft. 
Enough for most families. 25 kinds; 3-lb. each 
of 3 Beans (1 Green, 1 Wax, 1 Lima), and Peas; 
1 oz. Spinach; 1 pkt. each of 2 Beets (1 early), 
Cabbage, 2 Carrots, Cucumber, 2 Lettuces (leaf 
& head), Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, 2 Radishes 
(1 red, 1 white), Salsify, Summer Squash, 
Golden Bantam & White Corn, Swiss Ss 
Chard, Tomato, Turnip. 2 
All 25 Varieties, postpaid for only 


Burpee’s Three-Dollar Garden 
To plant a plot 50 x 100 f 

enough for the table, also some to ai and store. 
1 lb. each of Green Beans, Limas, Peas; 4-lb. each 
of Wax Beans, Hybrid Bantam Corn; 1 oz. Spinach; 
24 pkts., 1 each of Soy Beans, Endive, Kale, Musk- 
melon, Pepper, Pumpkin, Summer Squash, Winter 
Squash, 2 Beets (1 early), Cabbage, 2 Carrots, 
Golden Bantam Corn, Cucumber, 2 Lettuces (leaf & 
head), Onion, Parsley, 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 
white), Swiss Chard, Tomato, Tyrnip. 
All 30 Varieties, postpaid for only 


Burpee’s Five-Dollar ¥ Garden 
For a large plot about 50 x f. 


Enough for fresh vegetables, good potion for can- 
ning, plenty to store for winter. 23 lbs. of Green 
Beans, 2 lbs. of Garden Peas, 1 lb. each of Wax 
Beans, Lima Beans, Hybrid Bantam 
Corn; 1 oz. each of Carrot, Onion, 
Spinach, 1 oz. of each of 2 kinds of 
Beets; 28 pkts., 1 each of Broccoli, 
Cabbage, Carrot, Celery, Celtuce, Golden 
Bantam and Hybrid Corn, Pop Corn, 2 
Cucumbers (slicing and pickling), Soy 
Beans, Endive, Kale, 2 Lettuces (leaf & 
head), Muskmelon, Parsley, Parsnip, Pep- 
per, Pumpkin, 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 white), 
Summer Squash, Winter Squash, Swiss 
, Chard, 2 Tomatoes, Turnip. 4 
i aaa i All 40 Varieties, ee 5 
WANA ee; —. 


aad tH a TT | = Burpee’s Seeds Grow 
Ue rer: 


With every order from this page 

og a@ we shall include entirely free a full-size 

packet of Burpee's Yellow and Orange 

Cosmos, also new Clinton Marigolds (carna- 

tion-flowered with odorless foliage), value 35c. 
Order Direct from the World's 
Largest Mail-Order Seed House 


316 Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. or CLINTON, IOWA 


BLANK 
W. Ailee Burpee Co., 316 Burpee Building ; erg os ng hoe 
Send the guaranteed Burpee Seeds, edd below, postpaid: 
Burpee's Dollar Garden. 
Burpee's Two-Dollar Garden 
Burpee's Three-Dollar Garden 
Burpec's Five-Dollar Garden 


Enclosed is $ 





All Burpee's Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
Are Guaranteed—All Are sent Postpaid 








